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NEW ENGLAND 


Fowpey vy De, B, TOURS FE. 


“CONSERVATOR' 


fie 


at 
Thoroegh cod Systematic Inetruction in All Dopartments oi 3 ms 
Fine Arts, Moneral Literature, Languages sod Tuning, 
A large list of Concerts, Recitals, Leotures., &e., Pree tb al pupils. ; 
A Safe and Pleasant. Home for lady students in the Convervatory, 
Tuition for twenty clags lessons, $10 to $90, Private lessons, $2 and 


cording (5 teacher, 


Board, room) &c., from $5 to $8, 50 per week. 


The Bemand for our Graduates is constantly petting a and is alegndy, 


cf the supply. 


fSipertal Provisions for Self Help offered to prospective soi who cay 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. * 


For Biusirated calendar and fill information address 


, meee 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Wranklin Square, Boston, 


Professional Cards. 


fo ha ee Ne 
Mies L: WHEELWRIGHAT, 
TRACHER OF PIANC. AND VIRGIL 


PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
Ne, ag Bast xyth Street, New York City, 


Mus GRORGINE SCHUMANN, 
P d Harm 
Potlowing the Prades et Dr. “Mens voll Bitow, 
ro Wast 26th Street; New York. 


FRANK A. DOTY, 


Pup of Dudley Buck ead A. BR, Parsons, Church 
Orgenint and Teachet of Organ and, Piano, Is open 
for enpegements. 


vo ee aa Address, 1 sh Street, Z y, N.Y. 
GkORGE SWEET, 
No. sy and sq West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of mray of Boy Reg: ed pups, ane 
othets, Mr. Sweet has fF eturned We no 
opened a Vceal Studioat Noe, rf sath 
where be fe ready to give 
ing, and prepare oOo tor 
Lape. 


KARL.G. BERGST ROM, 
Teacher of Minne, Reema ae and Counterpoint, and 
Studio; et agth Street, New York, 


ck etter 


FRANGIS FISCHER POWSRS, 
BARITONE, 
Sabha paige orto Aneene, New yor 


Resumes Teaching October g. 
(wi receive callers fram 4 tos P.M, 


diinstatacraaepn iat eo states 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, . 
CONCERT pete D LECTURER; 


Soak Seren, Howyn Mase 
Mase LILLIE . BERG, ~* 


' 





Dx. CARL G MARTIN, 


san tS 
ToNeTeUR, HENRI ‘PAUCKE, 
ae jn ee . 


Fiet pe 
Piano Playlog ant Tpeores ai a 
iieb, Geresan and Spanish, ress, rOs 


Haga? Parla, 
Miss SSTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT yah” ORATORIO 


OCAL INSTRUCTION, . 
pute canary. gad St. and 


Ma.: EDWARD SCHLOMA 
Late of the Mutropelitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at.the Scharwenka y 
VOICR CULTURE, ( 
SPecian Tiny 5 a 
tie Goging- 


Studin, 4 ison 
Mx, aid Mas, CARL. ALY! 


Veal Instructors, 
sigh Pork Avenue, Sour guptoens, Haw 


ADOLF 


reat, Stemay Hal Now Yor Cu. 


THE VOICE 5 
Its age sayy 
By Ma. HARR 
Pure School of Setted 
Gentlemen” , ae, for 
opera, concert &c,, both vendliy maa 
VOCAL STUDIO, BA | HARDMA 


ot a eae soe ) 
Move, EMILIE BENIC OE SI : 


Oe 


TEPER, 


ing taughoy Mis 


(Prima Donna. f 
SAR, CARLOS A. Sue e 
igs any 0, 
OCAL Inevrrurm 


With nanan is eset rode 
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Voice sae ot f nge 
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Mur. CLARA Poor 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, New York. 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers 


lich 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E, 1 1th Sts. 
orvicds geal E. 1 1th St, ‘| NEW YORK. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks), Cost of living in good families, 
$res a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


64 TO 60 STANHOPE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process. Complete manufacture, from manu- 
to bound book. 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS ap IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YoRK. 
SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 
Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAP PELE c& CO., 
RoBT. COcEHS c& CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
HOPWOOD kc CREW, 


New lists of our own publications now ready, 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t@- Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


JOHN COPCUTT. ESTABLISHED 1832. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


JOHN COPCUTT & CO,, 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK 


*THE FAMoUse = =§=61 Edwin Ashdown, 
New York Conservatory of Music, Laurren, 


Established 1863—Chartered 1885. MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 
REMOVED FROM 14th STREET | Hanover Square, LONDON. 
—~-TO THE = 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


LARGE AND ELEGANT BUILDING, 
New York Office, | & 3 Union Square, 

















| London, 
England. 





WM. BOOTH, 











Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place. 


" ‘THB EMERSON PIANO Is USED. 











THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer, 





HE name of ‘NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained, 
“Tus NEEDHAM Piano Oroan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


GTA PIANO ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav TOnRxz.! 





YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 
psa pee 


& BLAKE ORGAN 
Where they have been made for more than 20 ‘Years. 
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OF WORCESTER, MASS., 





THE PAUL DE JANKC . 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


9 East 17th Street, New York, 


Open from g A. M. to 6 Pp, M. daily. 
Demonstrations from 3 to 4 #. mM, daily, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
Emil K, Winkler, Manager, 9 E. 17th St., New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE,—A\ii orders for the Janko Keybosr. 
should be addressed to Mesars, Decker Brothers, No. 33 
Union Square, West, New York, who are prepared to fur- 
nish the same to the general public and to the trade, and to fill 
— z Grand and Upright Pianos with the new keyboard 
attached. 











XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


A COUNTERPART IN EVERY PARTICULAR OF 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM . 


The Faculty includes some of the most renowned Professors of Europe and America 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. cay Scharwenka, 
for Theory, Composition, &c, 


EMIL GRAMM, Business Manager, 





EXAMINATIONS DAILY. 


All branches of music taught. A seminary for the education df 
teachers is one of the special features. 


For terms and particulars please address 


EMIL GRAMM, 
SCHARWENKA OONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 





(81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





DL. M. RUBEN. 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 


YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, 
BARTON McGUCKIN, and other world renowned 





Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


artists. 








PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 


Dramatic Soprano, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


@25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


| BLUMENBERG, 











DOSEY INSTRUMENTS 








'VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURAINS 

















F-MURHLFELD & C0, 





























































































































wich Piano Manufacturers, 
New York. Boston. CHICAGO. Violiniste, 
—== ——== 61 €. ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK CITY. | ‘462 East 186th St., 
Professional Cards, |™¥* MUR!O-CELLI, 
No, 18 Irving Place, New York. NO PUPILS ACCEPTED, NE W YORK. 
) CHARLES PALM, siieretiithaiaitieeaiet aia 
METROPOLITAN yDirector of St. Cecilia Sexret Club, Professor of 
n, Convent ered Heart, 
COLLEGE OF music he ae et Yen ‘NOTICE. 
. pant - Be wal 
Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates. CORA L INDSEY- ‘LAUDER, : : ? : 
Examiners: Wu Mason, Mus. Doc., a C. M,, and Voice Culture and Piano. Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
ALpurT Ansons, A, U. 3625 Forest Ave., Chicago, Il. : , 
Hes no equal for the thorougtmess of tn- = = paid, to any address om receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
struction and the absolute safety of its M. H. RIEGER, During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
sev tall Broad tor la Pray snes ay Bons TENOR, and their excellence has been universally commented upon. We have received 
a distance, Dudley Buck, President ; Albert | Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City | numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President ; Harry Rowe the 2 of facilitating a selection. -. 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio HENRY RUSACK, fuses & f lil “3 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B, Teacher of Singing, Adelina Patti Otto Roth Victor William Wé Gilchrist 
Hawley, Musical Director. 100 East 8st Street, New York. Ida Kiein Anna Sepente er dives M. F 
For particulars send for College Annual, Mr, VICTOR HERBERT, —— Nilsson Sick Voniee ee Mrs nag Lauder ae 
eS ee Scalchi Josef Rheinberger Mendelssohn Moritz Moszkowski 
19 @21 HAST 14th STREET, Violoncello Virtuo Trebelli ax Bendix Hans von Bulow Tanner 
New York City. worut shes Teg tombe ng Magli Gcocuns end Set Alfred Grinteld Hsieg on pg Beek eg ok oo 
number o} olf Jensen 
H, W, Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. Address 212 East 14th ania New York, | Etelka Gerster + olny A Ravoglt Sisters inh, ool 
— ene se J ine Yorke Emil Fisc Christine Dossert Dr. S. N, Penfield 
Mr, and Mrs. TH, BJORKSTEN Emilie Ambr Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. Bora enninges F. W. Riesberg 
JOSE PH HORNSTEINER - J , Emma Thursby E.'S. Bonelli ~A, Stanley” mil Mahr 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in pri old German Vocal Culture, Teresa Carreiio Paderewski Binal n to Sutro 
and Italian Mey me Bertie, W...0 46 West qsth Street, New York. Kelton ioaee one avenhages Heinrich Hofmann a To 
(mediermeniad by Mr: Philg RGD." | GOSTAY L. BECKER ~ ee Carl Schroeder jot Wactert Deve «= GW Heat 
—- a ‘ n 
Mx. JESSE WILLIAMS PIANO AND ComPosiIon, Lena Little KdmuadC. Stanton Wills Newel Joh ‘A, Brockho wen 
Gi Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, ; ; Murio-Cell Heinrich Gudehus u llested Edgar H. Sherwood 
Vowel Formation, Toe Production and the Art rf] Rumpyence, Samy Lasnevee Aten. Andrew Carnegie Charlotte Huh fm od Hinrichs Pomchielli 
Singing in Roglieh. Address, STEINWAY HALL. | james T. Whelan Wm. H. Rieger Xaver Scharw F. H. Torrington 
Addi East 26th Street, New York. Eduard Strauss Rosa Linde Botarige Boetel Carrie Hun-Ki 
-——-- SS eee EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Elenor W. Everest Henry E, Abbey M Pace Man Pauline Allemand 
* r urice Grau ar in er 
Se ee ORTH | anced aciar ao tp amenees Comper: Coomt | Mari game Dost Hoge Walaa apie D Hummel Monument 
ari n e . 
Vocal agro Soyo ew ee fan ay Bet Rewer. | Fanta Fecenn Tos porbacer fase pee 
135 Bast 16th New York, a ie de Eiean Ivan B, Morawaki Emil Steger Stra on teas 
MR. JAMES “SAUVAGE, Blanche Roosevelt Ww: Paul Kalfech 
Mr. WILLIA URTNEY A Mielk C Donita Loui ski Saint-SaBns 
M COUR : Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. Anna Bulkele Hills Carl Reinecke Henry Holden Huss Pablo de Sarasate 
Concert, Oratorio and Voeal Instruction. Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate | Charles ’M. itz H Vogel Neally Steve: Jules Jordan 
Address a7 Union Square, New York, | of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Teacher of | Friedrich von Flotow. Johann Sebastian Bach Dyas Fla: Albert R, Parso: 
, ~-———- | Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according | Franz Lachner. Peter Tschaiko A. Dyas Flanagan Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- eoterick Marschner Jules Perotti—2 Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild tha Pierson 
Mx, AD. M. F OERSTER, orios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist | Edmund C, Stanton Adolph M., Foerster Anthony Stankowitch Carlos Sobrino 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory "of Music, for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. Heincich Griinfeld J, H, Hahn Moriz 1 George M, Nowell 
Pittsburgh, Pa, | Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York, Receive | William Courtney Martin Victor Her William Mason 
—_—_——_—— callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P.M. Josef Staudig| Clara Martin Roeder Pasdeloup 
MAX TREUMANN — E. M. Bowman Pietro Mascagni Joachim Raff Anna Lankow 
’ IR, F. SLADE OLVER, Mrs, Minnie Richards Richard Wagner Felix Mottl Maud Powell 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- | Arthur Friedheim Theodore T s Augusta O Max Alv. 
, , pe | 
jon do Bast oth Street, New York. | Concert Organist. Clarence Eddy Dr. Damrosch Mamie Kuebe) Josef Hofmann 
, OR, OY SES. For Recitals, Festivals, &c. Lessons in Harmony, | Mr. & Mrs. C. "H Clarke a a ell Dr. F, Zi Hiindel 
‘ P ===" | Composition and Counterpoint by mai 5 Fapnie Bloomfield jeoay Maver Rit §. J Chick erin Sprtetee ¥, Planer 
4 . Jaco! n onstantin n 1 nior arianne Brand 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, a9 Pages Street, Colgan, 10. C, Mortimer Wiske penernens . Louis C. Elson Gustav A. Kerker 
Piano tomrensie, | yma Heckie om alass Bala . nigel Pa ¥ poet 
’ an tka ° es ma Juc 
‘ei Siva) Nan New Yor ETENRY WOLFSOHN’S | hicviicri ite! Mivoue "| Baar 
ohann Strauss ton 
Mux, L. CAPPIANI, | MUSICAL BUREAU, __Lilfitenmans aie Prine 8 eSthilier-Haag = Mar Leckner 
Vocal Cuiture, 123 West goth Street, New York. | . Pane Kelsel Jowett i a arches Jodith Graves 
| Lean ulia Riv iz ura mer ermann in, 
ACHILLE ERRANI 6 ee Louis Blumenberg Kathinka Pasien White Mary’ — 
-” ’ Ka e 
Vocal Teacher, Manager for Lesdiog Astions in Europe é ny Sher i -“ Show 2 Mya ee mg — noon Attalie ae i 
rederic Gran’ n rs. nstone- % r. rs, Lawton, 
} 118 East aéth Street, New Vork, | —uceet. C. Jos. Brambach Ferdinand von Hiller MegSeoch Rete K 
cae Qeaae, Rese POPTIVALS, Henry Schradieck Robert Volkmann LG Gottschalk Madge W 
Mae, FLORENCE d’ ARONA SEASON 1891-2. John F. Rhodes Julius Rietz Antoine de Kontski. Richard Burmeister 
Lamperti’s famous pupil ; Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Corinne Moore, har laa A. L. Guille EM Bowman Nicis W Gade 
CARL LE VINSEN, a til Lawson, Louise Natali, Mrs. Ida Klein, Mrs. | C, M. Von Weber Ovide Musin Cite Beadix Edward Levi 
the celebrat Baritone. . H, Sherwood 
All teanshes of Vocal Art; theavugh proneamers, | nan? ©: Ford, Mrs: Walter OC. Wymea, ate Rolla i de ames H. Howe 
brilliant finish; voices restored ; apectel course for | Miss C. Fremsted, Mme. Marie Ritter-Goetze, | Charlies Rehm Louise Natali Nessler George H. 
teac Campanini, A. L. Guille, Montegriffo, Wm. | Harold Rantetah Ethel Wakefield Jobanna Cohen iphe ©. Eiimere 
1aq East 44th Street, New York, Lavin, Wm. H. Rieger, Andreas D Dip pel, Emil ects Ane oe Carl Aa Charles F. Tretbar My , od 
Fischer, Ericson Bushnell, Clement Bologna, | gawin “ss Gemlinder ? a eee Franz Wilczek 
ALBERTO LAUREN CE, Galassi, Del Puente and others. Helen D. campbell Emil Liebling Mag Reichmann { awnen 
No. 14) East Eighteenth Street Adele Aus der Qhe, Franz Rummel, Maud ; >] 
trating Ip SINGING and the Higher Branches Powell, Franz Wilczek, Victor Herbert and S.( * Herman inkelmann 
ap amati others. \" ielen Ames Rudolph Aronson J 
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25 East 14th St., New York. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1892. 





S will be observed in the trade department of this 
paper and in the standing head of this page, the 

old firm of Blumenberg & F loersheim has been succeed- 
ed in the ownership of this property by THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER Company, of which Mr, Marc A. Blumen- 
berg is president and Mr. Otto Floersheim vice-presi- 
dent, The former pleasant relations that have always 
existed between the old partners have not been in- 
terrupted in the least, but will be continued in the 
more modern style of conducting large affairs, and all 
is told in the trade department in the article “ In- 


corporated,” 
ooiestamesetien 


HIS is clipped from the “Evening Post” of last 
Saturday : 


Rubinstein has this to say in his new book, ** Music and Its Masters” 
{which is the sensation of the hour in Germany) about the question of 
woman in music: “ The increase of the feminine contingent in music, 
both in instrumental execution and in composition (I except the depart- 
ment of singing, in which they have always excelied,) begins with the 
second half of our century. I regard it as one of the signs of musical 
decadence. Women lack two prime qualities necessary for creating—sub- 
jectivity and initiative. In practice they cannot get beyond objectivity 
(imitation); they lack courage and conviction to rise to subjectivity. For 
musical creation they lack absorption, concentration, power of thought, 
largenéss of emotional horizon, freedom in outlining, &c. It is a mystery 
why it should just be music, the noblest, most beautiful, refined, spiritual, 
and emotional product of the human mind, that is so inaccessible to 
woman, who is a compound of all those qualities ; all the more as she has 
done great things in the other arts, even in the sciences. The two feel- 
ings most peculiar to women—love of a man and tender feeling for a 
child—have found no echo from them in music. I know no love duo com- 
posed by a woman, nor a cradle song. I do not say that there are none, 
but only that none composed by a woman has the artistic value that 
could make it typical.’ 


Rubinstein probably meant to say, “In practice 
they cannot get beyond sudjectivity, they lack cour- 
age and conviction to rise to objectivity, [The 
italics are THE MUSICAL COURIER's.| Women, it is 
true, are subjective, but if Mr. Rubinstein had 
been gallant he might have said, ‘‘ You do not create 
great symphonies, you are a symphony in yourself, 
being beautiful, refined, spiritual and emotional ; 
you are for us men and artists the arch-type that we 
so vainly seek to reproduce in our marbles, on can- 
vas, in tone and in verse.” But Rubinstein only 
being a man and a Russian did not say this, and went 
on his way like nine-tenths of blundering men who 
worship the moon of their own productions and do 
not see the sun that gives them their light. 


LL rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, Teresa 
Carreno married Eugen d'Albert, the pianist, 
some six weeks ago. 
ciqeeeentlladiiahensh 
UBINSTEIN is coming after all, as the contract 
with Messrs. Abbey & Grau, signed by him, is 
on its way to this country. 
pe hey 
R. W. S. BATHOS MATTHEWS, of Chicago, III,, 
and editor of “Music,” was in this city last 
week, possibly because he thought we were in need 
of a good music critic, he having recently declared 
that New York was deficient in that respect. 
seiaheaegettNanmeenee 
aie RPHEUS,” a Minneapolis music journal, has 
ceased to gladden the hearts of its millions of 
subscribers, and its editors are much sought after by 
friendly creditors to whom a portion of the millions 
is due, Like “Echo” and other music papers, the 
deceased made inordinate claims of circulation and 
succeeded in having its name listed in the annual rate 
books of advertising agencies as having a legitimate 
circulation, when it is a fact that none of that class 
of papers collects as much as $1,000 a year for sub- 
scription, These advertising rate books should be 
revised carefully, and this is a good time to begin the 


work, 

ANKER ADOLF VON GROSS, of Bayreuth, the 
B representative of the Wagner heirs, in a letter 
to the ‘ Musikalisches Wochenblatt,” of Leipsic, tries 
to throw doubt as to the identity of the savior of 
Richard Wagner in 1848 in the person of the waiter, E, 
Halm, of Dresden-Lobtau. There seems to be very 
little doubt, however, of the truthfulness of the wait- 
er's claims, and his historic deed, for which he is up- 
held in other papers, ought least of all to be contra- 
dicted in the official Wagner organ, despite the efforts 
of the mouthpiece of the Wagner heirs, who have 
never had a very great reputation for gratitude. 
They ought to have been the very first ones to assist 
| the poor, old and decrepit waiter in his declining 
days, and no amount of writing on the part of Banker 
von Gross will whitewash them from the just accusa- 
tion of black ingratitude. 








a 
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ROFESSOR BERNHARD SCHOLZ, the director of 
p the Hoch Conservatory of Music at Frank{fort-on- 
the-Main, on the occasion of the Mozart centenary 
celebration at that institute made a speech which 
culminated in an unqualified assault on Richard 
Wagner. The attack is reported to have raised all 
the more indignation among the listeners as Profes- 
sor Scholz's eulogies of Mozart were largely made up 
of quotations, without giving credit, however, from 
Richard Wagner's published opinions on the greatest 
natural musician who ever lived. As one Frankfort 
paper has it: “The old hatred, the old growlings 
against Wagner, which in these later days to the great 
joy of all reasonable human beings had ceased to be 
heard, broke forth again in the speech of the director 
of the musical academy, who is also an opera com- 
poser. He termed Wagner ‘the destroyer of form,’ 
‘the inventor of the Leitmotiv’ (quite true), and ‘a 
revolutionary who outraged art with the ravings of 
animal passion.’” 

It is pretty bad that at the head of so richly en- 
dowed and so important an institution as the Hoch 
Conservatory stands a man who, with his blind fury 
against Wagner and everything that means progress 
in art, and one who through his very onesidedness, 
would seem entirely unfit for so important a position, 


HE international exhibition of music and acting to 

take place in Vienna next summer is beginning 

at last to attract notice. From Sunday's “Times” 
the following is gleaned : 


In the division relating particularly to music will be exhibitions of the 
historical develop of ical instruments up to the present day, in- 
cluding keyed instruments—organs, pianos and harmoniums, of ancient as 
well as modern production ; string instruments—harps, zithers, guitars, 
mandolins, lutes, violins, violas, violoncellos, double basses, &c.; wind in- 
struments of wood and metal, and instruments played by striking, includ- 
ing a special division of military instruments, such as drums and bugles ; 
miscellaneous instruments, such a$ harmonicons, wood and reed instru- 
ments, chime clocks, orchestrions and music boxes, and auxiliary instru- 
ments, such as tuning forks, metronomes and the like. 

The department illustrating the graphic representation of music will 
include manuscript music, showing the ancient style of copying the 
notes ; non-published works after the invention of musical printing and 
suitable pictorial representations of the ancient study of music; ancient 
musical printing, with characteristic examples of every period, and mod- 











ern musical printing from the first editions of Bach and Hilndel to the 


present day, Musical literature and instruction will constitute a division 
in which books relating to the history of musical works and compositions, 
works on church music, musical dictionaries, newspapers and publications 
will be included, and plans, diagrams and models of concert halls and 
musical institutions will be displayed. 

1a reaponse to the committee's invitations all of the famous leaders of 
orchestras of the Old World, among them Verdi, Mascagni, Von Billow, 
Gounod and Massini, have signified their intention to be present. Invita- 
tions have been sent to several prominent American conductors, among 
them Seidl, Thomas and Van der Stucken, and it is understood that 
Messrs. Seidl and Van der Stucken have already accepted, Director Van 
der Stacken will be accompanied by the Arion Singing Society, which 
will give three concerts. 


Mr. Heinrich Conried seems to be bossing the job 
at the American end of the affair, and the Princess 
Metternich is at the other end of the line. Many peo- 
ple are desirous of finding out why Mr. Conried, of 
all persons in the United States, has been chosen (or 
self elected ?) to represent this country at the exhi- 
bition. An anxious nation waits for a reply. 

= 
“ IVE Musical Topics” in last Sunday's « Times " 
has this to say of the burning question : 


The difference between German and Italian opera in the minds of the 
constantly growing number of serious music lovers in this community is 
entirely a matter of methods. The German believes with all his heart 
and all his soul that an opera isa play; the Italian only makes believe 
that itis, The latter makes no real prolonged attempt to create and 
sustain an unbroken dramatic illusion. He puts on a costume ; he walks 
about the stage; he makes certain gestures and performs certain actions 
But the moment he comes to a passage in which he hasan opportunity to 
display his voice he walks deliberately out of the dramatic picture, steps 
down to the footlights, places himself squarely on the concert platform, 
and sings to the audience. More than that, he will at any instant shiver 
to fragments the dramatic illusion which he may have momentarily pro 
duced unconsciously to acknowledge applause—applause which in a Ger 
man house would be wisely withheld til] the end of the act 

As to this foolish pother about the German and Italian languages, we 
have only this to say: Induce the Italians (or those singing in Italian) to 
throw aside their insincerity, to subordinate their personal vanity to a 
truthful and artistic presentation of opera as drama per musica, and you 
will see how quickly the lovers of German opera will throng the opera 
house. German opera is nothing but another name for true opera. Peo 
ple call it German opera because in this city they have never had true 
opera except in the German tongue. Givé a season of opera in Italian 
with true dramatic methods and the distinction between German and 
Italian opera would be an empty memory of the past. 

The Italians have got to come toit. They may wriggle and squirm as 
they will, but the finger of universal opinion is the finger of fate and it 
has pointed out the straight and arrow path by which the art of opera 
must advance. Verdi long ago bowed to the decision, His‘ Alda” is a 
truly dramatic work ; his *' Otello’ is one of the sincerest, as it is one of 
the loftiest, dramatic attempts of our time. Verdi has said, ** My ‘ Otello’ 
may well be proud of its Teutonism.”’ Did Verdi mean by this that he 
had become an imitator of Wagner? It is the crowning 
glory of the immortal Italian that while he was ready in his old age to 
bow at a new shrine of art, he sacrificed not one single jot of his own im- 
posing individuality. The judgment of the future will surely hold that 
* Otello" is as purely and as beautifully Italian as ‘ Die Meistersinger"’ 
is purely and beautifully German. 

The Teutonism of Verdi's drama is not in its musical style, but in its 
spirit, in its abandonment of the effete traditions of the Neapolitan 
school, in its return to the first glorious principles of Italian opera as ex 
pounded by Jacopo Peri and exemplified by Claudio Monteverde. These 
principles have become Teutonic simply because Cavalli, Scarlatt:, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini and Rossini cast them aside and Mozart, Weber, Spohr, 
Beethoven and Wagner took them up and made them the food of their 
daily life, Verdi's ‘** Otello" is Teutonic because it is built on these prin 
ciples, but its musical matter and manner are Italian to the very core, and 
it is to the glory and to the welfare of art that it isso, It would be a sad 
day for music if operatic productiveness were confined to one country, to 
one master. Germany has her Wagner, France has her Gounod, Italy has 
her Verdi—all three dramatic artists, If we rejoice that Wagner forced 
home upon us once more the necessity of adhering to the laws of Peri and 
Monteverde, alreaily reiterated and rehabilitated by the immortal Gluck, 
shall we not also rejoice that the first musical minds of Italy have turned 
against the shallow pretenses of her contemporaneous lyric stage and 
proclaimed their adherence to the ideas which the Renaissance brought 
forth in Florence? 


This is putting the matter in a nutshell, and the 
attention of Messrs. Abbey & Grau is called to it. 


Nonsense ! 





I1sve2t! 


HE MUSICAL COURIER salutes its readers as it 
T enters its thirteenth year of existence, and in 
the gravest spirit refers them to the files of the last 
twelve years as an evidence of prosperity, the results 
of well doing, honesty of purpose and above all the 
possession of a fixed policy. 

The absence of policy has left hopelessly in the rear 
many competitors of THE MUSICAL COURIER (whose 
name was legion, but now is ni/), They wrote for 
the minute, hour or day and recked not of the future, 
and to-day where are they ? Echo answers, Wrecked.” 
As Mr. Villon, poet and burglar, of mediaeval France, 
was wont to remark: ‘Ou sont les neiges d'antan?” 
(the answer to which is, in the parlance of these 
days, ‘Dans le bouillon). 

THE MUSICAL CouRIER's policy, while not indorsing 
that old Latin saw, Vox populi, vox dei,” still believes 
in a policy that shall do the greatest (musical) good 
to the greatest (musical) numbers. It believes in up- 
holding good music, whether it comes simmering 
from a macaroni au gratin, or a noble sauerkraut avec 
saucissons de Vienne. Ina word it upholds music as 
a universal language that may emanate from Lap- 








landish lips as Well as from Paris. Its eclécticisy 
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everyday matter, It is clear on the face of it that Beethoven had a very 
thorough & nowledge of human nature; he knew that there are people 
who are ulways ready to bow down to a great name and who will worship 
whatever has a great name labeled on it, therefore he wrote whatever 
came ‘ato bis head and prospered on it. In this piece it was clear that he 
started out with the idea of a tune, but he gave out and then went slob- 
bering all over the instrument with curly kews and other things to aston- 
ish the eye at the expense of the ear, * * * Io this whole thing there 
was about an ounce of tune to several pounds of nonsense, It was a mut- 
ton chop, with a little bit of meat in the middle and all the rest of it thick 
and indigestible fat, only fit to be turned into wheel grease for a hay 
wagon Give us ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ or *‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ these utterances of nature unadorned in all her simplicity, 
to a whole library of Beethoven, 

" Ae for & sonata we never want to hear another. 


* +. * 


The pianist, no 


doubt, played it well, but if he had played it bad we would not have 
known the difference. If he had given us Thalberg’s ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ or ‘ The Mocking Bird,’ we should have been init, Aé it was we 
were not, and did not want to be. The people who applauded like wild 
may have thought that they were showing how much they knew; but 
they did not impose on us, We have known some of them from childhood 


when their fathers sold kitchen stuff or came to town once a week on 
market day with a meat wagon, and‘ Way down on the Swanee River’ 
was good enough for them."’ 


This is delight{u), but not more so than is a criticism in the Memphis 
Peenting Sceimetar, which says: ‘It was quite a change from the bright, 
pleasing ‘Robin Hood' of Tharsday night to the sombre * Carmen’ given 


To those who attended the first evening 
‘Carmen’ suffered by comparison, That was not the fault of the com- 
pany, but the contrast was too great. ‘Robin Hood’ satisfies the people 
as well asthe musician, It appeals to the popular taste, while ‘Carmen’ 
is appreciated only by the cultivated in music. It is to music like Emer- 
son is to Dickens, or Baxter's ‘ Saint's Rest ' to ' Innocence (s/c) Abroad.’ 
The one is light and amusing, the other heavy and artistic,” 

From ull which it will be seen that both the West and the South have 
some chcice and gifted spirits who are considerably in advance of us in 
reapect to criucal acumen and frankness of utterance. 


last night by the Bostonians, 


PERSONALS. 


“ Courier” Callers.—Among the callers at Tue Musica 
Count office last week were Edward Reményi and Rafael 
Joseffy, 

Grieg’s Twenty-Fifth Anniversary.—The silver wedding 
of Edward Grieg to art took place last month, when the 
twenty-fifth anniversay of his first concert was celebrated 
at Christiania. The principal function was an orchestral 
concert directed by the composer, and at which his works 
alone were played, the Crown Prince of Sweden being 
present, Afterward there was a torchlight procession 
and a banquet, at which the dramatist Ibsen proposed the 
health ofthe composer. It is not impossible that Grieg 
may revisit London in the course of the coming spring, but 
the matter is not quite settled yet. 

A New Lady Violinist.—-On Thursday Miss Yrrac, the 
young Dutch lady who has adopted the absolutely trans. 
parent expedient of transposing the letters of her Christian 
name, ‘‘Carry,’’ made her début at St. James’s Hall, Lon- 
don. This young violinist was originally a pupil of Dr. 
Joseph Joachim, but still later, and for a longer period, she 
studied under Mr. Ysaye. She obviously has a good deal 
to learn, and at present her bowing is less excellent than 
her fingering, although as an executant she seemse to 
have considerable facility. She was associated with Mr. 
Schonberger in Grieg’s well-known sonata in F for piano 
and violin, and she also played a set of variations by 
Tartini, and two movements, including the Hungarian 
finale from Wieniawski’s violin concerto in D minor. By a 
sad mischance her father, Mr. Maas, died at his residence 
in Holland on the very afternoon of her English début.— 
London * Figaro,”’ 

Gerardy's Present from the Queen,.—The Queen of Eng- 
land has sent Master Jean Gerardy, the young violoncellist, 
a handsome diamond horseshoe scarf pin as a souvenir of 
his visit to Windsor Castle on the ist ult. The court jew- 
eler has had goed reason to rejoice of late at Her Majesty's 
recent recognition of musical celebrities. 


dullien’s New Volume.—Adolf Jullien, the emi- 
nent French biographer of Wagner, has published 
a new volume of musical essays, ‘ Musiciens 


d'Aujourd’hui,"’ containining papers on Berlioz, Schu- 
mann, Thomas, Wagner, Verdi, Gounod, Lalo, Reyer, 
Brahms, Saint-Saens, Bizet and Massenet, with twelve por- 
traits and thirty-two autographs, Strange to say, Jullien 
speaks rather disparagingly of ‘‘Carmen”’ and ‘ Aida,” 
He pleads for Brahms, whose works, with the exception of 
two of his symphonies, are practically unknown in Paris, 
He says that ‘the rivalry which some have tried to fan 
between Brahms and Wagner is in my opinion quite absurd, 
since their sphere of activity is so unlike that they cannot 
possibly hurt each other.” 

Reyer Honored.—The tooth performance of Reyer’s 
opera “Sigurd” has taken place in Paris. The 
composer has been made a member of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Died in Harness,.—A ‘ Herald"’ cable dispatch from 
London, dated the 30th ult., says: 

The secret of the many postponements of Gilbert's new operetta, “‘ The 


Mountebanks,"’ to be produced at the Lyric Theatre, is now out, and a 
sacl seoret itis, Alfred Cellier, whose real name was Kelleher, died on 


* Monday evening. Me was dying long before he achieved his share of the 
work, 


. On Monday night Cellier 





The score was still incomplete y day 


wrote his last note of music and died, To make merry music in the face 
th was a task he had set for himself. 
"s most popular work was “ Dorothy.” He was not a great com- 





poser, but was a fertile composer of genial, flowing melody. He was most 
lin i I writing, but had a strong vein of humor, and some 
of his buffo songs are fuii of genuine fun, He was a general favorite, 

Florence Schubert.—Miss Florence Schubert, a very 
talented young pianist, of the well-known musical Schubert 
family, of Philadelphia, is at present in Dresden studying 
piano with Rode. 

O’Mahony Sails.—Edward O'Mahony, the basso who has 
had such success on the late Gilmore tour, sails for Europe 
this week to visit his family in England. He will return to 
fulfil his spring engagement. 

A Claassen Crab-Canon.—Arthur Claassen, the well- 
known conductor of Brooklyn, has composed a clever Krebs- 
Canon on ‘ Prosit Neu Jahr.” 

Lioyd, the Tenor.—Mr. C. A, E, Harriss, of Montreal, 
writes our Toronto correspondent that Edwafd Lloyd, the 
English tenor, is coming out in April under his—Mr. Harriss’ 
—management for thirty concerts. Among his most im- 
portant appearances will be three engagements in Boston 
and at the Cincinnati Music Festival. For the latter Mr. 
Lloyd is to receive $5,000, 








The Messiah.” 

HE Messiah” was given three times last 

week by the Oratorio Society under Walter Damrosch, 
the public rehearsal on Tuesday afternoon, December 29, 
the evening concert last Wednesday evening and an extra 
performance last Thursday evening. Repetition does not 
stale the infinite variety of Handel’s masterpiece, for the 
large auditorium and boxes of the new Music Hall were 
packed with people. The solo singers were as follows : 





Clementine De Vere...... doh Wea dba «Caddo cbdd tie gdepweddde Aah Soprano 
See FR WE 3.63 ; ci chasing bones: tacendes cach) enernasenn Soprano 
Marie Ritter-Goetze ad abs 06 ap bac aneenssseeaesoo nes hassesané Contralto 
Italo Campanini.......... ENGIN COUUUU RTS CCUEPUESWHS 0c occccecgeeede Tenor 
De Pee iii is EE PARLE A RA. owl Vii AA ies . Bass 
gm UPNESPIONTIT Ee te Organist 


Mrs. Walker was sick, so Miss De Vere kindly sang her 
part. Miss De Vere sang throughout beautifully and won 
the lion’s share of the applause at all the performances, 
Mr. W. H. Rieger took Mr. Campanini’s place at the extra 
performance. The Symphony Orchestra piayed and Walter 
Damrosch did some excellent work with his choral forces. 


Seid! Popular Concert. 
HE Seidl Sunday “ Pops” continue to draw 
large audiences, and last Sunday night at the Lenox 
Lyceum was no exception to the rule. The program was 
as follows : 








Suite,“ Carmen”.... 
QO Tae 2. AS TOA Te CEA WS Herold 
“ Spirito Gentil," *’ La Favorita’’................4. 
Mr. Montariol. 


Ball Scene ....... sahae . Hellmesberger 
Aria, * Wilhelm von Oranien’ ae iva bane .. Eckert 
Mrs. ‘Ritter-Goetze. 

Pevalae Dene ii. iets. es Oh, ai. Add, ot a8. be Guiraud 
late te eas © cnn ipacene ch ont vebiners pus yen) bade ended Saint-Saéns 
WIRED nn 000s scoasennavacenses> sa saaee ueeninss cnadnn Rubinstein 
SE ET PII 5 <5 0 vec se abucatedecsspepeeacsacenpen vines Raa Liszt 
WRITE ia oi. ckooT est co GetatdccOo clicerectecteoisestes site Wagner 

Preiude (** The “04 Grail my i 
* Elsa's Dream" ‘Mrs. Tavary 


** Elsa and Ortrud' “A * (duetto). Mrs, “Tavary and Mrs, Ritter-Goetze 
Ww ETE CONTE Tons cs vasicctetecs nc ebancee Mr. Montariol 


The newcomer, Mr. Montariol, the tenor, was far from 
satisfactory. 








A Correction. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
OU are always interesting, nearly always 
accurate, and your statements as a rule may be 
sworn to before a notary, cost 35 cents ; but you are a little 
wide of the mark, or have crawled through a small hole (a 
smaller one than I would have supposed it possible for 
your worthy and substantial editors to wriggle through), 
in saying that ‘‘ Dorothy " was sung at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre. It was first produced at the Gaiety, with 
Marion Hood in the title rdle, and was removed to make 
room for Fred Leslie’s burlesque of ‘* Monte Cristo.”’ I well 
remember it,as I was there the first night. With my 
stomach out of gear Acidulously yours, 
E, P. HAWKINS, 


December 80, 1891. 








The Organ in Russta.—Though the Greek Church 
recognizes no instrumental music, the organ gets some small 
cultivation in Russia. Some little time ago the professor of 
the organ at one of the principal Russian conservatoires 
gave an organ recital. He had, it seems, six attendants—an 
organ blower, a second ditto as assistant in case of need, a 
gentleman to turn over the music, two gentlemen, one on 
each side, to manipulate the stops, and lastly an attendant 
to hold a lantern at his feet to throw a light on the pedals. 
It is clear organ recital playing is still in its infancy in the 
Czar’s dominions, if this performance is to be taken as 
illustrative of high-class organ playing, for it is reported 
that the performance in question was not thought by listen- 
ers to bea very brilliantone. However, it is satisfactory 
to learn that Russian musicians are taking some interest 
in the king of instruments. 





Analysis of the Language of Music. 


Review oF THE EL.emMents Or Musica, GRamMAR—II. 

26. On what degree of the scale are nouns? 

On the first or tonic. 

27. On what degree are verbs found ? 

On the fifth or dominant. 

28. On what degree are adverbs found ? 

On the fourth or sub-dominant. 

29. What is the most common way of commencing to 
write a musical sentence ? 

By beginning the sentence with an article. 

80. What is the office or functions of an article? 

An article is a short note used to point out more definitely 
and emphatically the following noun. 

81. What is an article usually written before ? 

A noun. 

82. Then a noun usually follows an article ? 

Yes. 

88. What usually follows a noun? 

The verb, 

84. Why do we say “ usually ?’’ 

Because there are no rules laid down in any grammar 
but what have some exceptions. 

85. Give an instance in English grammar of the use of 
the article, noun and verb. 

‘*The boy runs.” The is an article, boy is a noun and 
runs the verb. 

86, Give a parallel instance of this in musical grammar. 

a 
[=> Fo 

C is the article, E the noun and G the verb. 

87. Why have we written a rest after the noun E? 

Because the sentence is so short as not to allow sufficient 
accent to the verb, which should usually receive the most 
prominence in a musical sentence. 

88. Would it be correct to write an article directly before 
the verb; if not what should it be? 

We cannot write an article directly before a verb; we 
must convert the article into a pronoun; manifestly we 
could not use the article before the verb, as ‘‘ the runs ;’’ 
it therefore becomes self evident that we must convert 
the article into a pronoun, as ‘‘ he runs.’’ 

$9. What is a pronoun? 

A pronoun is used to stand in place of a noun, Pro- 
nouns are composed out of the same intervals as the 
nouns, namely, the tonic harmony. They are used to pre- 
vent the too frequent repetition of the noun by taking 
some one of the other intervals of that harmony. 

40. What is meant by the term “idiom?” { 

Idiom is that mode of expression peculiar to a language. 

Forms of expression which would be correct in the Eng- 
lish language would not be so in the French, as, for in- 
stance, the Frenchman would say, ‘‘Comment vous portez 
vous?”’ which if we should translate literally would make 
very bad English, as ‘‘How do you carry you?"’ So also 
forms of expression which would be grammatically correct 
in Latin would not be so in German. 

Hence it is not difficult to perceive that the language of 
music differs essentially from the written language of 
speech. 

This can be made apparent by observing how often the 
same notes bear repetition or the recurrence of the same 
musical sentence, whereas to repeat the same over and 
over in our spoken language would degenerate into sense- 
less jargon. 

For example we might write a’musical phrase by a series 
of repeated notes, as: 

== oe 
ane if we were to ‘sedan the above into a parallel mode 
of expression in speech, it would be equivalent to saying: 
ae |? “boy, bo y Rhee boy, boy, | runs, ey —_ runs, teger D am Ngee 

Therefore we are to regard all repetitions in a collective 
sense (though expressed in the idiom of the language of 
music into four similar words), and as containing the es- 
sence of but one word only. Taken in this manner we are 
enabled to reduce it down to ‘*the boy runs well,”’ 

Notice that the C in the last measure is taken as an 
adverb, because we here regard it as the fifth of the chord, 
F A C (see adverbs), to which in the next measure it 
leads. 

There is this distinction to be observed, however, as to 
the repetition of notes or of phrases that repeat themselves 
in an extended form, as: 

















where we convert the phrase into an adjective. 

41. What is the use of an adjective? 

It increases the intensity of a musical sentence by a cres- 
cendo, or diminishes it by a diminuendo. 

42. How are adjectives usually indicated? 
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By the use of certain signs indicating their loudness or 
softness, as pp, p, f, ff. 

43. When would the use of an adjective become proper ? 

When we wish to increase or diminish the intensity of a 
‘musical sentence. They can be expressed by a single notey 
or a collection of notes, or a cadenza as at 40. 

44. Of what use are participles? 

Participles properly are the terminations we give to 
either a verb, adjective or noun, by the addition of a 
group of notes. 

Examples of participles: 





Verde, 


45. Parsing is the art of reducing a sentence into its ele- 
ments. Its use brings into practice all the rules of gram- 
mar; but we can make no extended use of this branch un- 
til we have more thoroughly and exhaustively treated of 
the nouns, verbs and their various adjuncts. 

46. We classify a tone as a noun, verb, adverb or other 


adjunct, according to the position it occupies. For in- 
stance, if we find Gas the fifth to the chord C E G, we 
are to regard it as a noun (or a pronoun as the context may 
determine), but should G be written as the fundamental 
tones to the dominant chord G B D it becomes a verb. 
This rule applies to all other tones of the scale. As long 
as it forms a part of the chord in its original or normal 
condition, they partake of the properties of that chord, 
but if they enter into the construction of some other 
chord, then it at once changes their relationship to the 


original chord. 
(To be Continued.) 


Definitions: (Nox trae.) 


By E. IREN@us STEVENSON. 








HE Musician, the Poet and the Musical 
Critic, of whom the reader of THE Musical. Courier |. 
has had a word or so before now, were seated in the 
Musician’s study one night last week toward midnight, 
talking. It had been observed that the Musician was in a 
vilely disgruntled and pessimistic mood all the evening. 
He sputtered out nothing but unkindly things about art 
and artistic people. Truth to tell, he had just had a can- 
tata sung quite too abominably at a concert and reviewed 
in the local papers. He was completely out of conceit 
with music and-—for once—with himself. 

At last the Musical Critic said something so inflammatory 
that the gas burned pistache color. In consequence the 
wretched man started off into a categoric set of definitions 
as to music and folk interested in it that included such 
answers as follows. The questions the Poet and the Musical 
Critic, with many sly winks at each other, ejected at their 
friend. 

Qy.—What is a musician? 

Ans.—The most abused, misunderstood, undervalued, 
slighted sen of art capable of existence—until he makes a 
name, and then all at once the most over analyzed, over 
praised, over flattered animal drawing breath. There! 

Qy.—What is a manager? 

Ans,—A person without bowels of compassion for art ! 
None, none, I say! 

Qy.—What is a tenor? 

Ans.—An indispensable nuisance. 

Qy.—What is a grand dramatic soprano? (The Musician’s 
cheeks grew hotter.) 

Ans.—A lady with the shreds of a voice who can make 
the stage shake when she whoops it up. [Sfz.] Makes 
me shake, too, Ugh! 

Qy.—What is ‘‘a pianist of uncommon distinction ?’’ 

Ans.—The man who can make more noise than the noisi- 
est players of his circuit, and who never has any relations 
of any sort with any kind of a piano manufacturing firm. 

Qy.—What is a female choral club? 

Ans.—A club whose singing one pretends to find interest- 
ing, but that really is a fr-r-rightful bore. 

Qy.—What is the whole number of good symphonic con- 
ductors in the world ? 

Ans.—Of course there is exactly one—never could be 
more than one good conductor! Go find him—ask him— 
he’ll tell you so—and he’s the man! 

Qy.—How many really “remarkable coloratur sopranos ”’ 
are there? 

Ans.—Again only one, I tell you. 
tion by her own authority ! 

At this point the Musical Critic, whois naturally of a timid 
and peaceable disposition, but who occasionally does fool- 
ish things like the rest of the world, brought a fiery 
punishment on himself by a most impolite question, 
“Would you mind telling us what is a musical critic?” 
he said, hesitatingly. 

The Musician fairly glared. Friendship and manners 
were shivered dynamitically when the race was named. 

‘*A musical critic! A musical critic! Yes, | will tell you! 
Sir ’—for the musician dearly loves Boswell and can thun- 
der with all the wrath of Johnson or of the ‘* Pastoral ”’ sym- 
phony if things are awry with him—‘‘sir, a musical critic 
isthe most arrogant, miscalled, damnable, yes, sir, damn- 


She’ll settle the ques- 








adie, survival of the unfittest in this abominable fim de siéc/e 
epoch. A musical critic is a man who takes a positivel: 
fiendish joy in disturbing people’s own ideas about things 
and in setting their opinions a-racing on a wrong track. A 


| musical critic writes what Sheitan puts into his noddle to 


say about anything, except writing the truth—he and truth 
are not on bowing terms. Sir, a musical critic is a petrifac. 
tion of prejudices and of personal animosities! [** Hear! 
hear,’’ exclaimed the Poet, grinning approval.] Sir, a mu- 
sical critic is a being who makes it his brag—yes, his drag— 
that he can write a better critique on a work or a concert 
by staying away from it than going to it—a man who will 
write 50 miles around the heart of his topic on every sub- 
ject but it, if he wants to avoid speaking the plain truth 
about it, orthereis no money inthething. But, sir, when he 
does wish to murder a Composer or a singer or a player, 
why, he is like the fishmonger that was heard to say to the 
eel he was skinning alive, ‘Curse you! can’t you keep 
still till I finish!’ ’’ 

At this point the Musician’s countenance was the color of 
anarchy. He wasfoaming. Hechokedin his excitement. 

Water was brought—from along distance. Butit was for 
the Musical Critic, flat on his back, asphyxiated by calumny. 
He kept his bed next morning (he usually rises at luncheon 
time); but many a time did he say sadly to himself, not at 
all in anger over that last paragraph due to his friend's tem- 
porary distraction: ‘After all, isn’t that what lots and 
lots of otherwise sensible people have so little sense as to 
think!” 








The Swedish Nightingale. 


Some REMINISCENCES OF THe SOJOURN OF JENNY LIND AND 
Her Party AT THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, NOW PUBLISHED 
FOR THE First TIME. 





NE might suppose that after the appearance 
of the admirable and exhaustive biography of the 
famous ‘' Swedish nightingale ’’ just given to the world 
there could be but little to say in addition respecting her 
career or idiosyncrasies of character ; but it so happened 
that I, at one time, was placed in a public position which 
enabled me to become acquainted with some features of 
both and some circumstances bearing on them, which could 
scarcely have been within the reach of her biographers, 
and which I shall venture to say are here given to the 
public for the first time. 

After Jenny Lind had cancelled her concert engagement 
with the late Mr, P. T. Barnum, in June, 1851, she decided 
to visit Niagara Falls and spend some time there with her 
company. She was preceded by a portion of the latter, who 
put up at the Clifton, on the Canadian side of the river. 
Not long previous a slight wire bridge, or international 
crossing, had been thrown over the deep gorge of the river 
a mile or so below the falls, affording the first means of in- 
tercourse for foot passengers or carriages between the two 
precipitous banks ever established in the vicinity of the 
famous cataract. At either end of this bridge a custom 
house was founded, representing the interests of ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam” and Queen Victoria, respectively. I had been ap. 
pointed to the collectorship and the postmastership at the 
Canadian end of the bridge, or the Port of Stamford, as it 
was called officially, with my office within a few paces of 
the gate. The site was a most delightful one and I soon 
made myself acquainted with the scenery and traditions of 
the whole locality from the whirlpool to the burning 
springs, or, indeed, I might say, from Queenston to Chip. 
pewa. I nevertheless always failed to grasp fully the ap- 
palling grandeur of the mighty avalanche of waters when I 
was standing at its foot, or to comprehend thoroughly the 
mysteries of the shuddering gorge, with its gloomy caves 
and towering cliffs, through which the Niagara thundered 
on its way to Lake Ontario. 

Nor was the dizzy, narrow wire bridge devoid of the 
most intense interest also, so mysteriously was it sus- 
pended in mid air over a chasm between 200 and 300 
feet deep, which formed the bed of the river, and so slight 
and fragile did it appear on even the closest inspection. 
This structure may be said to have been an interminable 
wooden platform fenced in with stout wires, which also 
attached it to a couple of huge cables that, passing over 
wooden towers erected at either end of the thoroughfare, 
were anchored deep in the rock. The flooring of this plat- 
form was so slight and yielding ‘and so loosely articulated 
that under horses or carriages it heaved like the billows of 
the ocean, to the dreadful alarm of those who happened 
to be crossing it for the first time. Indeed, I myself had 
not placed implicit confidence in its strength or durability 
until I on one occasion saw a large drove of bullocks 
jostling and crowding and trotting over it, and emerging 
safe and sound from the gate near which I stood. 

Among the passengers that so frequently suffered alarm 
in this relation I observed two gentlemen very early one 
morning crossing from the American gate. From their 
frequent pauses and excited gestures I could perceive that 
they were strangers in the locality, and that they were 
greatly amazed at all that met theireye. They were quite 
alone at first, but just as they had reached the centre of 


falls in the distance some carriages rolled in on the bridge 
and sent it heaving and swaying as usual. The effect was 
electric on the pair, for with a bound they both clutched 
the wires and clung to them like grim death till the car- 
riages had passed them and gained terra firma. Only then 
did they relax their hold and dash toward where I was 
standing beside the Canadian gate. I accosted them, and, 
after a few moments’ conversation | became aware that 
the taller and older of the two was Mr. Jules Benedict, the 
famous musical conductor and composer, and the other 
Mr, Beletti, the distinguished baritone. They were both 
of the Jenny Lind Concert Company, and, as 1 had myself 
a pretty fair knowledge of music, we soon. became ac- 
quainted and chatted together pleasantly for some time, 
when, at their urgent solicitation, I promised to dine with 
them at the Clifton next day. 

During dinner they chatted merrily, Their startling ex- 
perience on the bridge and what they had seen during the 
day at the different points they had visited were constantly 
referred to. They plied me with questions touching every- 
thing connected with the celebrated resort and were anx- 
iously awaiting the arrival of Miss Lind and the remainder 
of the party, which was to take place next day. But now 
rose a cloud a good deal bigger than a man’s hand, for a 
telegram had just arrived informing them that the popular 
songstress, instead of coming in through my port at the 
bridge, had decided to cross the river at Lewiston by the 
suspension bridge between that place and Queenston and 
reach the Clifton after taking in Queenston Heights and 
Brock’s monument on the way. A few moments before the 
arrival of the telegram the two gentlemen had been con. 
gratulating themselves that they had made my acquaint. 
ance, as Miss Lind would have an enormous amount of lug- 
gage with her which could scarcely fail to attract the 
attention if not arouse the suspicions of almost any custom 
house officer, although, in truth, it was ‘‘ all personal prop- 
erty.”’ 

I now saw at a glance that so much smuggling was there 
of dutiable goods concealed in trunks, &c., that she would 
find great difficulty in passing the ()ueenston custom house 
without delay and perhaps more serious embarrassment, as 
it was often not so easy to decide what goods were liable to 
duty and what were free. So I at onceresolved to assist 
her as far as it was in my power to do so. Lewiston is 
7 or 8 miles from the falls, so I determined to get a 
letter of introduction from Mr. Benedict and meet her on 
her arrival by the steamer Northerner from Rechester, 
which was to take place the next morning. Armed with 
this missive I crossed the ferry to the American side and 
ordered a carriage and pair from Sam Hamlin’s livery 
stables, with ‘Big Jim’’ for a driver, to meet me at the 
bridge before breakfast the following morning and take me 
down the American bank of the river in time to catch the 
Northerner as she touched her wharf at Lewiston. The 
steamer was just coming in as I arrived, and although I 
had never previously seen either Mr, Burk, the celebrated 
violinist, or Mr. Goldschmidt, the distinguished pianist, I 
recognized them both, as the vessel touched the dock, in two 
gentlemen who were conversing together on deck. This I 
was enabled to do from a description of them personally 
given to me by Mr. Benedict. 

I soon introduced myself and explained my mission. 
Both gentlemen thanked me warmly, and Mr, Goldschmidt, 
who seemed especially gratified, volunteered to take my iet- 
ter to Miss Lind’s maid, so that her mistress should receive 
it at once, as she had not yet left her cabin. When he had 
disappeared with the letter, Mr. Burk, who stood beside me, 
directed my attention with a most humorous expression of 
countenance to a huge van that was being piled up on the 
wharf with trunks and boxes. 

** You are just in time,’’ he remarked, with a merry twin. 
kle of his eye, ‘‘ for even Goldschmidt himself, who is ac. 
customed to this sort of thing, expressed his fear of meet- 
ing the officers.’’ 

And no wonder, for I was myself amazed at what looked 
like an importation. I now began to regret the task I had 
undertaken and was beginning to almost give way, when 
Mr. Goldschmidt reappeared with the renowned singer by 
his side. She greeted me most cordially and invited me to 
breakfast with her on board. 
readily, as | was as hungry as a hwynter and as, besides, I 
was desirous of knowing something more of herself and the 
two gentlemen prior to their entering my carriage and 
crossing the bridge with me, as I had volunteered to drive 
them to the Clifton along a route which gave them 
a full view from ** The Heights’ and took in Brock’s mon- 
ument from foundation to summit. 
was certain ; I should have the honor of taking her in first 

on Canadian soil. There was ‘‘something in that !’’ But 

whatof the pyramid of trunks? Would my friend and 

brother chip, Mr, Joseph Hobson, the collector at Queens- 

ton, detain them for examination? That was the ques- 

tion. 

After an excellent breakfast and while Miss Lind was get- 

ting ready to start I found it was indispensable that I should 

hurry across the bridge before her and have a few words 

with the collector before the van and the carriage reached 

us. I gave “Big Jim”’ a hint not to drive over fast, so that , 


The invitation I accepted 


One thing, however, 





the structure and had stopped to take in a full view of the 





I should have sufficient time to operate upon my brother 
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official ; and with a word or two in explanation to the gen- 
tlemen, I took a cab and drove to the Queenston gate. 

"Is it pass that importation on a free entry and without 
examination?’ said my friend, as he saw the carriage ap- 
proaching with the van and its pyramid of trunks close be- 
hind, ‘I won’t doit!’ he exclaimed, ‘I can’tdoit! I 
daren’t.do it, and I wonder at your asking me to do it!”’ 

**Joe,"’ said I, in that peculiar tone of voice that is next 
door to sniveling, ‘if you don’t stand by me this time, 
unreasonable as it may appear, I'm done for, from the fact 
that I volunteered to see her through this port as she 
wished to see the ‘Monument’ and the ‘Heights,’ and 
besides I feel that she would not smuggle a dollar’s worth 
and that what we now see is nothing more than the cos. 
tumes and luggage ofa great artist. But I’ tell you what 
it is,’’ said I, as a new idea struck me, ‘I am a brother 
officer, and you can place the luggage in my charge until it 
reaches my port, where, I pledge you my word, it shall be 
thoroughly overhauled before it is given up, and should a 
shilling’s worth of dutiable goods be found in it it shall be 
detained and entered at your port here." 

** That will cover it,’’ he replied, ordering the gates to be 
thrown open just as the carriage and van drove up. I was 
most grateful for the favor, shaking him warmly by the 
hand and opening the carriage door and presenting him to 
Mies Lind and her companions, explaining at the same time 
his goodness and his confidence in her. She seemed both 
thankful and gratified, and so I entered the carriage and off 
we drove, 

My first impression of Jenny Lind disappointed me. The 
press had been going into such ecstasies over “ the angelic 
expression of her countenance when lit up with her art’’ 
that I was unprepared to meet a lady without a single per- 
sonal charm so far as I was able to discover, I knew of 
course that she could not be other than a great artist, but 
I knew also that a most astute judge and accomplished mu- 
sician, the late Mr. Henry Watson—then musical critic 
of the New York *Tribune’’—had asserted that she had 
net more than eight good notes in her voice, an opinion 
for which he lost his position, because it clashed with the 
interests or ideas of certain persons who had no more con- 
ception of music, than the levelers of the walls of Jericho. 
Even now, however, and when forty years have passed 
away, that judgment has not been reversed satisfactorily, 
notwithstanding the great influence of the biography just 
mentioned or the recent able article of the London 
* Quarterly.”’ 

After so long alapse time I cannot, for the life of me, 
remember whether Miss Lind had her maid in the carriage 
with her or not. If shehad Mr, Goldschmidt must have sat 
onthe box with * Big Jim.” If she had not, Mr. Gold- 
schmidt must have sat inside with us, and the maid must 
have been booked for the falls by stage on the American 
side of the river, Be this as it may, after a lively tug by 
the horses we reached the “ Heights,’’ on the summit of 


. which rose Brook's monument, and out before which rolled 


a grand panorama to the verge of the horizon, seemingly 
stretching into infinity toward the east. Here we pulled 
up and left the carriage to get a fuller view of the monu- 
ment and of the varied and seemingly illimitable expanse 
it commanded. Miss Lind was the first to express her won- 
der and admiration. 

Oh!” she exclaimed, looking up at the monument and 
then out on the vast world of landscapes, ‘what a beauty 
place fer one gentlemans to be killed! ’’ 

Although these were her precise words, I cannot, at this 
late day, vouch for her pronunciation of them. Her Eng- 
lish, however, was not the best, and so thought Mr. Burk, 
for he began to comment upon it humorously, but in no 
wise satirically, laughing as he asked her in a most com- 
ical voice whether she thought the acoustics of the little 
railed in balcony at the summit of the monument were 
good or ‘lively enough for ‘Ah non giunge.’”’ 

She caught up his merry trifling and returned good 
naturedly: 

**Go up yourself mid your fiddle, Mr. Burk, and play 
the first concerto of De Beriot, and then you shall know." 

This was tit for tat, and we three gentlemen voted it 
most brilliant. So we resumed our journey, Miss Lind con- 
versing most agreeably and admiring much that we said 
by the way, until we reached the Clifton, where we found 
Benedict and Beletti anxiously waiting our arrival, and 
where Miss Lind seemed dazed with the thunder of the falls. 
Without catching more than a glimpse of the great cata- 
ract she asked to be shown to her apartments, Mr. Shears 
having stood uncovered beside the carriage door to help 
her to alight. 

No sooner had she reached the veranda than her whole 
demeanor seemed to take on a frigid reserve. That she 


intended to keep herself aloof from the rest of the inmates |’ 


of the establishment appeared obvious to me when we 
ascended the stairs ; for she had had a railing run across 
the hal! with @ amall gate in the centre, which cut her 
apartments completely off from all the others on the same 
floor, although some of them were occupied by persons of 
rank. On the republican side of this railing, and quite 
close to it, were the apartments of Mr. Goldschmidt, who 
soon was to be heard constantly at the piano, not only for 
the purpose of keeping up his practice, but doubtless with 





a view also of charming the ears of his fair neighbor, to 
whom it was said he was betrothed. If this latter was his 
object, however, he, to my knowledge, failed signally on 
one occasion at least, for while he and I were one day 
playing a composition of his own for flute and piano, she 
rushed most unceremoniously into the room and exclaimed 
in a manner which I was inclined to think rude, ‘* You are 
playing the music wrong!"’ I simply said that I had not 
written the flute part before me; but that I was, neverthe- 
less, playing it correctly. To this she demurred still more 
ungraciously, so I had no more to say on the subject, al- 
though I felt that I knew more about the part and the in- 
strument than she did. Mr. Goldschmidt never opened his 
mouth in his or my behalf, 

Under the great weight of evidence that seems to come 
verified from all quarters it might be deemed somewhat 
hazardous to deny {that Jenny Lind was kind and charit- 
able at heart in an unusual degree; but what has often 
struck me as strange is that this characteristic did not 
seem to have made any stir at the falls during her sojourn 
there. But, forall that, her private charities may have 
been many and marked, while the rumor of them may have 
fallen dead on my ear in consequence of a circumstance 
which I am now going to relate: 

One morning shortly after her arrival at the falls Mr. 
George Shears, then proprietor of the Clifton, and myself 
were about to start together for Buffalo. Before we moved 
down to the ferry we were accosted by an organ grinder, 
who informed us as best he could in broken English that he 
was born in Stockholm, the same city in which Jenny 
Lind was born, and that he had come all the way from 
Buffalo to play some of her native melodies under her win- 
dow, and if possible get a word with her. Without taking 
any further notice of this we proceeded on our journey 
and had forgotten the circumstance altogether till our re- 
turn in the evening a little after sunset, when we again 
encountered the poor organ grinder, who, with staff in 
hand and his organ slung on his shoulder, seemed ready to 
foot it down the bank of the river to the bridge or my 
port. I inquired as to his success with his fellow country- 
woman, when he surprised us both by stating, in a most 
lugubrious voice, that although he had played all her 
native melodies on and off during the day under her win. 
dows, she never once showed herself with a kind smile or 
sent him out a single sou. 1 suggested that she might 
have been away all day, when he said no, for she had gone 
out walking for a short time and had returned, passing 
within a few yards of him. He said, moreover, that he 
had spent all his little money in coming from Buffalo, and 
that he was now going down to the bridge to try and get a 
cheap night's lodging. I walked every foot of the way by 
his side, and from some further conversation became fully 
satisfied of the truth of his story ; but, lest there should 
be anything false about it, I made inquiries at the Clifton 
next morning and found his statement fully verified. 

On Monday, July 28, 1851, Miss Lind, for she was not yet 
Mrs. Goldschmidt, gave a grand concert in Knox’s Clrurch, 
Buffalo, for which she sent me one single ticket only. This 
ticket Ihave retained in my possession up to the present 
hour, and I give a facsimile of it here, in the belief that, after 
a lapse of forty years, its shape, type and general make up 
may interest both printers and concert goers. It may be 
observed, however, that the ground of the ticket is green, 
a color which cannot be very well reproduced for news- 
paper purposes ; this, however, will be understood ; 


‘ M’lle Jenny Lind’s | 


HAND SORCRRE 


BUFFALO, 
Monday, July 28th, 1851. 


PEW NO. 120. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
This Ticket must be retained to secure 
+ possession of a seat in the Pew bearing a 
: corresponding number, which will be 
+ shown by ushers in attendance, 
er" The Ticket accompanying this is to 
be given up at the entrance. 


pony Lind 











It will be perceived that although the number of the pew 
or seat is given here the name of the church is withheld, 
which latter seems to involve a suspicion that the use of 
the sacred edifice was given under some restrictions. But, 
then, what wonder; for the granting of a Presbyterian 
church forty years ago for a concert, with ‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ 
the Kye”’ on the program or as an encore, must have elicit- 
ed a good deal of discussion on the part of the elders or 
trustees, and a great deal of solid influence must have been 








brought to bear on them also. But, then, Jenny Lind was 
possessed of three grand elements of success in herself— 
keen business habits, a love of her art anda profound re- 
spect for the Bible. 

However this may be, the prima donna sang most charm- 
ingly at this concert and to an overflowing and enthusiastic 
audience. Her selections were various and of a high order. 
Those from ‘*Sonnambula,” one of her favorite opéras, 
were delightfully rendered, as were her ‘‘ Herdsman’sSong "’ 
and her ‘‘ Swedish Melodies ;"’ but indeed the same may be 
said of nearly everything she sang. When, however, she 
came to the simple little Scotch song, ‘‘Comin ’Thro’ the 
Rye,” just referred to, she failed to execute with precision 
that well-known run down the scale at the close of the air, 
taking in too large an interval in one place. This seems in- 
credible, but it is nevertheless a fact—not that she couldn’t 
sing it; but she didn’t. Mr. Burk played superbly, as did 
Mr. Goldschmidt. Mr. Beletti sang Ricci’s ‘‘Sulla poppa 
mio del brik’’ magnificently, and received the warm- 
est applause. There was another Mr. Beletti on the pro- 
gram, one of the finest clarinet players I had ever heard, 
but of him I did not know much personally. Miss Lind, of 
course, brought down the house again and again, and well 
she deserved the applause. 

During her stay at the Clifton the ‘‘Swedish Nightin- 
gale”’ saw all that was to be seen about the falls, and quite 
independent of any suggestions or guidance on my part. 
In fact I never once accompanied her to any point of inter- 
est, nor did she ever refer, either directly or indirectly, to 
the little service I had done her at Queenston. She may, 
perhaps, have regarded such favors as a sort of right. I 
had, however, seen much of the gentlemen of her party, 
and I can now truly say that, although long stationed at the 
falls in an official capacity, and necessarily brought into 
almost daily contact during the season with distinguished 
personages from all parts of the world, the recollection of 
these gentlemen is among the most pleasant of my memo- 
ries, 

Jenny Lind generally. visited the bridge on foot accom- 
panied by her maid or her man servant. On such occasions 
she usually wore a long sombre colored cloak, thick soled 
walking shoes and, I think, gaiters. There was something 
very mannish in her step and not much that was attrac- 
tive in her deportment toward strangers. I remember 
quite well when she first saw the bridge as we passed 
through the Canadian gate side by side. It was early in 
the morning and before the tide of daily travel had set in. 
But three or four foot passengers were in sight and we 
were now comparatively alone. Unfortunately, I had for- 
gotten to warn her of the effect that horses and carriages 
had upon the structure, and we had just reached the very 
point where her conductor and baritone had been shaken 
up a short time before. 

Here she paused and turned to look up the river and 
take in the whole of the falls and the mighty torrent be- 
neath us. Scarcely, however, had she uttered her first ex- 
clamation of surprise and pleasure, when in came two 
hacks and a horseman through the American gate at a pace 
so gross a violation of the regulations that it sent the whole 
structure writhing and swaying violently from one end to 
the other. Instantly she threw up her arms in the wildest 
alarm, and clutching me by the collar began dragging me 
toward the gate we had just passedthrough. I endeavored 
to calm her and to assure her there was not the slightest 
danger, but to no purpose, for she never relaxed her hold 
on me or uttered a single intelligible word until she had 
passed through the gate once more. Here she sank almost 
overcome on a bench beside her maid, who was afraid to go 
out on the bridge. When she had regained her composure 
to some extent she appeared highly indignant at my not 
having apprised her of the possibility of the bridge becom. 
ing so agitated. I made the best excuses I could, but with- 
out much avail, as she left me in high dudgeon and with- 
out even a polite leave taking. But there were some 
excuses for her, inasmuch as she had learned that I had 
retailed rather freely the story of the organ grinder and 
that of the single concert ticket. 

One moonlight night, however, and just before she bid 
adieu to the falls, she came down from the Clifton, accom- 
panied by her servant man, to take a final view of the 
great cataract from the bridge, she having now become 
accustomed to the antics of that structure. She encoun- 
tered me close to the gate, and, extending her hand cor- 
dially enough, made some allusion to her approaching 
departure. As we walked out together over the shudder- 
ing gulf I said, by way of filling a gap in the conversation : 

‘*And so you have come down to partake once more of 
this mighty sacrament of woods, rocks and waters before 
you leave us.” 

“No; no!’ she replied quickly, while naming me 
sharply; ‘‘ you think no such tings. You,” she continued 
slowly, ‘* believes I takes home more in my pocket den I 
doin my hearts!” ' 

After this dig in the ribs I was silent for a moment ; but 
perceiving that she was beginning to retrace her steps to the 
gate, I still walked by her side, of course making as cheery 
an attempt at conversation as any poor, wounded wight 
might be expected to make. On emerging through the 
gate with me she extended her hand in a a sort of timid, 
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friendly way, with the single word ‘*Good-bye.’’ The next 
minute or so she was lost in the shadows of the wooded 
path that led to the Clifton. 

That was the last time I ever saw the famous Jenny 
Lind. Soon afterward she and her party left the Clifton, 
taking with them as secretary a nice gray headed old cus- 
tom house officer attached to the port of Chippewa, lent to 
them for three months by the late Hon. Francis. Hincks, 
then inspector general. Her influence must have been 
enormous to induce the ‘*Hyena,” as Mr. Hincks was 
called, to set so dangerous a precedent in a most important 

branch of the publicservice. But #i/ mortius, as he and most 
of the persons mentioned in this sketch have joined ‘the 
silent majority.’’ Sir Jules Benedict, with all his fine musical 
knowledge and powers, is gone ; the able and genial Joe Burk 
has played his last selection from De Beriot, and Jenny Lind 
herself has laid down her head with the odor of sanctity—a 
spiritual condition somewhat rare among opera singers—and 
possibly all that remains now of that famous concert com- 
pany is Mr. Otte Goldschmidt himself. 

James McCarrou.. 
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The Young People’s Concert.—The first of the Young 
People’s Concerts took place last Wednesday afternoon at 
the new Music Hall, Mr. Walter Damrosch conducting. 

The program was the following : 

BR sy tral Ey. Ap Pl to J RA ea ROB Schubert 
(Arranged for orchestra by Dr. Leopold Damrosch.) 


Fantasie Caprice... ........... 
Master Fiedemann. 


Andante, from Symphony No, 4in D..........ccccscccceereeseneees Haydon 
Rondo, from piano concerto in E minor...................00sesee0> Chopia 
Miss O'Leary. 

NN di oa Seeds bik GWE BLO Hiei eet. Bach 
PAN OE Une Dateien! ii, thids «cee Vishy + cba) pkth Saiipenv bonne Berlioz 
Theme and variations from ** Kreutzer Sonata’’................ Beethoven 
Miss O'Leary and Master Fiedemann. 

Wakta, * Roane eis WI covet alivtsscedsei eed vat Strauss 


The affair was a great success. 





At the second Young People’s Concert, January 13, 1892, will be per- 
formed Shakespeare’s charming ‘“* Midsummer Night's Dream,”’ which will 
be read by Mr. George Riddle, together with Mendelssohn's music for soli, 
chorus and orchestra, comprising ; 4, overture ; 4, scherzo ; c, ** March of 
the Elves;"’ d, song with chorus, ‘Ye Spotted Snakes;"’ ¢, ‘* Hermia 
Seeking Lysander,” dance of “ Quince,”’ “ Bottom,” “ Snug,” &c.; /, 
** Notturno,” g, Wedding March ; A, finale, ** Through this House.”” 


Seventh Damrosch Sunday Concert.—The following 
program was given last Sunday night at the new Music 
Hall, Walker Damrosch conductor : 


(By request.) 
* Nachtzauber,”’ for male chorus.............605ssceseeeescues A. M. Storch 
New York Liederkranz. 


Behe. 6h 0 vin Kneis SARE ORIG, WR ce VUTNT As CoE Ta vecrceccvecces 
Miss Julie Miller Hartung. 

SINS DEM ane octane phad suk Coen aed neds aba eie pe cce cede censeess Liszt 

Finale (from ‘* Tristan and Isolde,"’)........ 60... cccceeeeeeeceeee Wagner 


** Columbus "’ (cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra. ..... Heinrich Z8llner 

Mr, Fischer was sick and his place was most satisfactorily 
filled by Mr. Max Treumann. 

New York Symphony Quartet Concert.—The third 
of the New York Symphony Quartet concerts took place 
last Sunday afternoon in Recital Hall, new Music Hall. 
The program was as follows : 


EE NE NN on), 8 ah dilis apd denen buco padsent nde neend bee Mozart 
MT Sctdabheaboeeebecossns nacitescbier oxmestace Schumann and Schubert 
Miss Julie Miiller Hartung. 

Quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131,........... 0.0 cceeceseee eens Beethoven 


A large audience was present. 

The Mozart Symphony Club.—The Mozart Symphony 
Club gave a very successful concert December 31 in Al- 
toona. 

Mr. Martin in Toronto.—Mr. Thomas Martin, of Lon. 
don, Ont., played the following piano recital before a 
meeting of the Canadian Society of Musicians, December 
29, in Toronto: 


Ce IN, OR, Moi bc vas su pane cssnesd ocenns decerertus tins Chopin 
Maestoso. Larghetto. Vivace. 
Mr, Thomas Martin. 


Hangarian Dances, Nos, 6 afd 7.............0csecccccceccccsceeess Brahms 
SSale Maley WaM Cck xt Sacd od dutds vedbads Ve) ovedie ba sive doi %e cv edebd Grieg 
Mr. Martin, 

I. 53 ual tdi h ens phi (oe: Gh, Dewktbes dqvacsecene gee 


Miss Jessie Corlette. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14.......... 066.0. ssees 


The Toronto ‘‘Empire’’ comments on the recital as fol- 
lows: 

It is sufficient to say that Mr. Martin, who has 
not only upon this continent but in Europe, quite satisfied the demands 
of his most critical audience. His rendition of Liszt’s rhapsodie was 
brilliant and masterful. His technique is almost faultless and his touch 
elastic and well balanced, 

Scharwenka Conservatory Concert.—The third stu- 
dents’ concert of the Scharwenka Conservatory will take 
place this evening at Behr Brothers Hall, 81 Fifth avenue. 

N. Y. M. T. A.—Mr. F. W. Riesberg, of Buffalo, was in 
town last week on business connected with the coming 
meeting of the New York M. T. A., to be held in Syracuse, 
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June 28, 29, and jo. S. N. Penfield, chairman ; Charles D. 
Wyatt, Albany ; F. W. Riesberg, Buffalo, and Charles 
Hyatt Brewer, Brooklyn, are the program committee. 

N. E. Oonservatory Faculty Concert.—The following 
program will be played to-morrow onang at the N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, Boston : 


Sonata in A major for piano and violoncello.............. . Edward Grieg 
Messrs, Carl Stasny and Leo Schulz. 
Concerto for violoncello. .... 6... 6.66 cc sie c ces ceevees ns empens « chy » Hans Sitt 
Mr. Leo Schulz, 
amet teats} oy) baw wey A og bs $4enes kaeunens Franz Liszt 
Mr. Carl Stasny. 


Andante and scherzo from string quintet 
Messrs. Emil Mahr and C. E. McLaughlin, violins, Messrs. Daniel 
Kuntz and G. F. Sauer, violas. Mr. Leo Schulz, violoncello. 
DOROUIOMO EO, DIRS, ces ccesuccce seers: covguses sess Frederick Chopin 
REO PUREE. Wei bs EA Sade. ALE. CUTE Carl Davidoff 
Mr. Leo Schulz, 


A Concert at the ¥. W. ©. A.—The Young Women’s 
Christian Association gave a concert at their hall, 7 East 
Fifteenth street, Monday evening, December 28. An ex- 
cellent program was given. 

The A. 0. C. A.—The American Composers’ Choral 


Association will give its first concert of this season Janu. 
ary14. The following is the program: 


WOE cbioe ci vcerteatidectea 4c dkancecnpesanesen Martin Roeder 
OPT MEIN ocr Ch ccadvs vn dt 6 Gee cnveredben cotedeut et C. A. Lidgey 
Oe ea ara Te he AIC ii Booth 
PE Reve che decend Dame oi sii ccciv sii cd ens ivceialesieredse és Corder 
Two part songs (manuscript), ...........65 cecccsceeveneseeaeeeees Hawley 
ie IN, O46 can diciae ans cencetan 960: wes qth echescés Strong 
MEDC LRE bie y totes i Vee Gs secctducesenbscdbercetccdettes Helen Hood 


And new songs by MacDowell, sung by Lena Little. Alex- 
ander Lambert will be the pianist. 

Boston.—The program of last Saturday evening’s con- 
cert at Music Hall, Boston, consisted of the first movement 
of the symphonic concerto, violin and viola, by Mozart. 
Messrs. Kneisel and Loeffler were the solo performers. 
The orchestra played Goldmark’s overture ‘Prometheus 
Bound,”’ Schubert's entracte music to ‘‘ Rosamunde,”’ and 
the second symphony of Brahms. 


Next Saturday evening Schubert’s unfinished symphony: 


is to precede Schumann’s music to Byron’s ‘* Manfred,”’ the 
text being read by Mr, George Riddle and the vocal score 
interpreted by Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, 
Mr. William Heinrich, Mr. Heinrich Meyn, Mr. Gardner S. 
Lamson, Mr. Sullivan A. Sargent, Mr. Ivan Morawski and 
a chorus of members of the Cecilia. 

Rubinstein Club of Newark.—Otto K. Schill, 
Adolph Hartdegen, violoncello, and W. Ward Stephens, 
piano, will give a series of concerts of chamber music this 
season in Newark, under the style of the Rubinstein Club. 


Macfarlane.—Mr. Will C. Macfarlane announces a series 
of six free organ recitals in All Souls’ Church, Madison 
avenue and Sixty-sixth street, on Monday afternoons, begin- 
ning last Monday. 

8. P, Warren,—Mr. Samuel P. Warren will resume his 
organ recitals on Thursday afternoon, January 7, at 3 
o’clock, continuing them weekly thereafter until further 
notice. 

The Schmidt-Herbert Quartet.—The Schmidt-Herbert 
Quartet will give their second concert at Hardman Hall 
next Friday evening. The program will consist of Haydn’s 
quartet in D, op. 20, No. 4; Bach’s chaconne for violin 
alone, a transcription of Chopin’s prelude in B miner, the 
minuet from B, Scholz’s quartet in G, and Bazzini’s quar- 
tet in D minor, op. 75. 

New England Conservatory Concert.—A pupils’ re- 
cital was given at Sleeper Hall, in the New England Cen- 
servatory of Music, Boston, last Monday evening. The 
program was as follows: 


violin ; 


Sonata in F minor, for orgam.........6. 0. ccccceecee ceeeeeee Mendelssohn 
Miss Nellie F. Rock, 

Song from *' Eli,” ** Turn thee unto me”’...........6.ccecseeseeeeces Costa 
Mrs. Blanche Byrnes. 

Sonata in D minor, for piano and violion, op. 23............... Hauptmann 

Masters Willie Strong and Frank Kennedy. 

Song for tenor, ‘* There is a green hill,....... 0 cc cccceecceeseveeeee Gounod 
Mr. Daniel D. Gage. 

Fantaisie in F sharp minor, for piano, op, 28...... .......... Mendelssohn 
Miss Prudie Simpson, 


Rochester.—The Rochester ‘‘ Morning Herald,’’ in speak- 
ing of the recent production of ‘‘ Elijah’ at Rochester, by 
a chorus of 300 and the Damrosch orchestra says: Of the 
soloists, Townsend H. Fellows and Miss Hays were heard 
with the greatest pleasure. Mr. Fellows has a well culti- 
vated baritone voice under excellent control and handled 
with great skill. His best numbers were the aria ‘‘Is not 
His word like a fire?’ and ‘‘It is enough.” The first 
was sung with considerable dramatic force and to an ac- 
companiment which was a beautiful and vivid piece of or- 
chestration, which materially brightened the effectiveness 
of the singer. ‘It is enough” was finely sung from an 
artistic and technical standpoint, the method of the singer 
being unusually good. 


Musicians’ Coming Convention,—The directors of the 
Musical Mutual Protective Union held their annual recep- 
tion last Thursday at the rooms of the union, No. 62 East 
Fourth street. During the reception announcement was 
made of the program which is to be followed out at the 
monster convention of the National League of Musicians to 





be held in this city, at the Music Hall, par March 14 to 30. 
Over twenty thousand instrumentalists are expected to be 
present at the convention. 

Lassalle Saile.—Lassalle, the eminent baritone, sailed 
from Europe January 2 to join the Abbey-Grau forces. 
Lassalle will make his first appearance as ‘‘ Nelusko"’ in 
“L’Africaine,"’ and will be heard as ‘San Bris’ in the 
‘* Huguenots’ (together with Albani as ‘' Valentin ’’) and 
also as ‘‘ Don Giovanni.”’ 

“DWAmico Fritz.”—Messrs. Abbey & Grau have con- 
cluded arrangements with Sonzogno, the Milanese pub- 
lisher, regarding the production of Mascagni’s new opera, 
“L’Amico Fritz,’’ at the Metropolitan this season. The 
original manuscript is now on the way to New York. 

New York Conservatory.—The management of the 
New York Conservatory of Music intend to open a branch 
of their college in the neighborhood of Fifth avenue and 
125th street, Harlem, 

Mr. Lambert’s Semi-Annual.—The semi-annual con- 
cert of the New York College of Music, under the direction 
of Alexander Lambert, will take place at Chickering Hall 
on Wednesday evening, January 13. 

The Marum Chamber Concerts,—-Mr. Ludwig Marum 
announces the first of his series of chamber music con. 
certs ef the Chicago String Quartet Club to take place at 
Kimball Hall on Saturday evening, January 9, with the 
following program : 


ee Tt TAME LCT Tit ar LirLieht reer ee Godard 
(First time in Chicago.) 
" ( Marriage of Figaro’). 
Mrs. Jessica Haskell) Fuller. 


Aria, ** Dove Song 


Quartet, G minor.. Haydon 


An interesting enters of t these « concerts will be the pro. 
duction of novelties for string and wind instruments in form 
of quartet, quintet, sextet and septet by the classic com- 
posers. The works underlined and in course of preparation 
include the celebrated string quartet by Verdi, Mozart’s 
beautiful ‘* Hores ’ quintet and the famous septet of Beet- 
hoven, &c. The quartet is composed of Ludwig Marum, 
first violin; Alexander Krauss, second violin; Jos. M. 
Laendner, viola ; Frederick Hess, violoncello—all members 
of the Theodore Thomas Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Philharmonic Concert.—The third public rehearsal and 
concert of the Philharmonic Society under the direction of 
Mr. Seidl will take place in the Metropolitan Opera House 
next Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. The pro. 
gram consists of Schumann’s overture to ‘* Manfred,’’ Xaver 
Scharwenka’s second piano concerto (the solo part to be 
played by the composer), Richard Strauss’s ‘* Death and 
Apotheosis”’ (a novelty) and Raff's ‘Im Walde” sym- 
phony. 

Paderewski Will Play.—The managers of the Summer 
Rest Society have secured the co-operation of Mr, Pader- 
ewski, who will give a recital for the benefit of the organ- 
ization at Sherwood’s ballroom, No. 2 West Thirty-seventh 
street, on the evening of Saturday, January 30, ‘at 8:15 
o'clock. 

“ The Messiah ”’ in Detroit.—The performance of ** The 
Messiah ”’ at Detroit last week under the direction of Prof. 
A. A. Stanley, with the Detroit Musical Society, was one 
of the events of the musical season in that city. The sing- 
ing of Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, soprano, was most 
artistic, and Miss Gertrude Edmands’ contralto voice was 
heard with effect. Chas. Knoer was the tenor, and Mr, 
Gardner Lamson sang the bass part with feeling and in- 
telligence. 

Another Seidl Society Concert,—The third Seidl So. 
ciety concert will be given in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Tuesday next, when Mascagni’s tuneful new 
opera music, the ‘*Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ will be heard for 
the first time in Brooklyn. Those who are to appear are 
Galassi, Lillian Blauvelt, Pemberton Hincks and Sebastian 
Montariol. The first part of the program includes Mozart's 
C major symphony, an aria from ‘*Cid,’’ by Massenet, the 
** Siegfried Idyl”’ and ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,”’ by Saint- 
Saéns. 

The Third Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert.—The 
program for the third concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, to occur at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening 
next, is as follows: Overture, ‘ Freischdtz,’’ C, M. von 
Weber ; suite in A minor, op. 42, E. A. MacDowell; 
taisie de concert, op. 56, for piano and orchestra, Tschai- 
kowsky ; symphony, ‘* Rustic Wedding,” op. 26, Goldmark, 
Mrs. Rivé-King will be the soloist. 

The Chicago ‘‘ Tribune ”’ on Mr Lavin.—Mr. Lavin is a 
tenor strange to Chicago audiences, but proved a pleasing 
acquaintance, His voice is of a very agreeabie quality, 
and his use of it is artistic, intelligent, and in every way 
admirable, He shades and phrases satisfactorily and in- 
fuses into his singing a dramatic feeling and spirit that are 
delightful without in any way marring the beauty of the 
music as that of an oratorio. 


Callers,—Simeon Bissel, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; James T. 
Whelan, organist, of Boston, and E. M. Bowman, president 
of the American College of Musicians, were callers at this 
office last week. President Bowman, like the late President 
Grant recently swung around the circle of Western cities, 
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visiting many old friends in St. Louis, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and other places, although election times are distant. 

A Bcharwenka Pupil.—Belle Newport, a young Ameri- 
can pupil of Scharwenka, has passed the requisite examina- 
tion In music for entrance to the Imperial Academy of 
Berlin, Out of the sixty-four students only ten passed, and 
Miss Newport ranked first of these. 

The Mozart Symphony Club,—The Mozart Symphony 
Club, of New York, has been meeting with great success on 
the road since its change of management. All rumors of 
its having disbanded are false. 

ANTS TO GO WEST—An organist and 

pianist, who has been teaching in Boston for ten 

years, wishes to get position out West, either as church 

organist or instructor in a conservatory or college. Can 

give best of references ; press notices. Address ‘‘ Boston,” 
care of this paper. 

OR SALE—A well paying and well known 
F college of music, having hundreds of students. Re- 
ceipts increasing yearly, but wealthy owner desires to re- 
tire. An honorable post and a very remunerative invest- 
ment for a good musician, Mode of payment: Three- 
fourths cash and the remainder in five yearly instalments. 
For obvious reasons the name of the college will be made 
known only to responsible parties having not less than $20, - 
000 in cash at their disposal, and who shall give guarantees 
of secrecy whatever be the outcome of the negotiations. 
Address by mail, ‘‘ Wealthy Owner,” care of this paper. 
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Operatic Novelties in Berlin and Frank/fort,— 
For the next three months the management of the Royal 
Opera in Berlin has promised three new operas—Mascagni's 
‘* L'Amico Fritz,’’ Sullivan's ** Ivanhoe,’’ and Moszkowski’s 
‘*King Boabdil."’ At Frankfort the novelties will be 
‘*L'Amico Fritz,"’ Berlioz's ** Benvenuto Cellini,’ Strauss’ 
Ritter Patzman,’’ Walienstein's ‘* Marketenderin,’’ and 
Hofmann's * Luly.” 

Opera in Paris at Popular Prices,—Bertrand, 
who took possession of the managerial chair at the Grand 
Opéra last Friday, has decided to begin at once the experi- 
ment of giving performances at popular prices. These will 
be divided into classes. The first will consist of a perform. 
ance every Saturday, at which the price of admission will 
be 5 frs. to the stalls and 10 frs. to seats in the grand tier 
boxes. The really popular day, however, will be Sunday, 
when the price of each seat in the stalls or parterre will be 
reduced to 2 frs. 50 centimes. For these occasions Bert- 
rand has adopted a decided innovation, so far as Paris is 
concerned, The performance will commence at5 o'clock 
in the afternoon and conclude at 10, and, following the ex- 
ample set at Bayreuth, there will be an interval of half an 
hour for refreshments about 7 o’clock. There will be 
no alteration made in the house itself, except that the 
luxurious gilt armchairs in the private boxes will be re- 
placed by plain, cane bottom chairs, It is not proposed in 
any way to interfere with the regular Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evenings, which will be continued at full price. 

Another manager declares his intention to head an agita- 
tion forthe purpose of putting an end to the absurd tradi- 
tion which forbids women to sit in the orchestra stalls of 
theatres. Carvalho, manager of the Opéra Comique, an- 
nounces his intention to make this innovation. The ex- 
periment has hitherto been tried only on Sundays and other 
popular but unfashionable occasions, but now Carvalho 
proposes to permit ladies to occupy places in the five back 
rows in the stalls, 

Strauas’ * Ritter Pateaman,”’—Strauss’ new grand 
opera, * Ritter Patzman,’’ was produced at the Imperial 
Opera House, Vienna, last Friday night, with only moderate 
success. There was not a single encore, and although the 
composer was several times called before the curtain and 
was honored with laurel wreaths, the compliment was evi- 
dently a personai one to the popular idol. The critics say, 
‘Strauss has not given his glorious scope,’’ which means 
that in his aspiration to be grand he distrusted his especial 
muse, The only really successful numbers, judged by the 
opinion of last Friday night's audience, were the waltz, the 
arias, and the ballet musicin the third act, referred to some 
time ago. The greatest success of the evening was 
achieved by Miss Marie Renard in the second act, with an 
aria in waltz rhythm in E flat, entitled “ The Golden Fruit 
on the Tree of Life.” Strauss himself considered this the 
gem of the opera, and at the dress rehearsal on Wednesday 
its beautiful rendering by Miss Renard moved him to 
copious tears. The libretto, if one may trust the London 
** Standard ”’ critic, is as disappointing as the score: ‘It is 
too refined, too anecdotic, and contains too little action to 
produce an effect when rendered on the stage.” 

Beethoven’s Manuscripts, — Sir George Grove’s 
suggestion that the MS. scores of Beethoven should be 
photo-zincographed in order that students should be able 
to see the composer's own handwriting and corrections is, 
after all, likely to bear fruit. A Beethoven Society has 
been formed, and if a sufficient number of subscribers at 
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$3.25 a year can be interested in the scheme the famous 
Leipsic house of Breitkopf & Hartel are willing to under- 
take to bring the work out. The facsimiles, however, will 
not be confined to Beethoven's works, as, if the affair is 
properly taken up, some of the chamber writings of other 
composers will be treated ina similar manner. Whether 
there is a public for this sort of thing will therefore fairly 
be tested. 

Prout on Double Counterpoint, — The English 
composer and musical pedagogue, Mr. Ebenezer Prout, is 
putting the finishing touches to his treatise upon double 
counterpoint. His big work on ‘*Harmony”’ has been 
probably a greater success than any other scientific treatise 
dealing with the same subject. 

“La Basoche” in London and Darmstadt,— 
In Berlin Mozart’s “Figaro” has been sung 395 times, 
“Don Juan’? 531 and * The Magic Flute"’ 436 times. In 
Paris Reyer’s *‘ Sigurd "’ has just had its 1ooth performance, 
In London “La Basoche’’ has proved a great success. 
The losses on its predecessor are estimated at £27,000, 
and the ‘St. James’ Gazette’’ speaks of its run as ‘*pro- 
longed by artificial means and at great cost to the manage- 
ment, probably also to the composer.’’ The London 
‘*Times’’ says of Messager’s opera: ‘It was equally a 
matter of course that the professed musical protecticnists 
should disapprove, and that the patrons of the less refined 
comic operas should find Messager’s exquisite score a little 
beyond their powers of appreciation ; but there can be no 
doubt at all that ‘La Basoche’ is destined to achieve a 
great ultimate success.”’ 

‘* La Basoche ” has also been produced with great success at 
Darmstadt, the composer being present at the first perform- 
ance. An accident which occurred on this occasion illus- 
trates the danger of bringing horses on the stage. One of 
the horses shied and dragged two men to the orchestra, 
where it was stopped an inch from the brink, while one of 
the men tumbled on the musicians below. No one was 
hurt, but a panic almost resulted, 








The Organ and Church Music in 


France and Germany. 
Paris, November 24, 1801, 

EFORE leaving Paris and after having been 
here for more than a year I desired to compare the 
music in the churches in the principal cities of Germany 
with those of France, and after a tour of four weeks, visit- 
ing Brussels, Berlin, Dresden, Ndremberg, Munich, Frank- 

fort, Cologne, &c., am again in the French capital. 

In Brussels I was present at the grand mass at St. Gudule, 
but unhappily the school of Lemmens has had but little in- 
fluence, the organ being played in a style ‘tout a fait an- 
cien,”’ the offertory being given on the grand organ and 
with but little effect. The mass as well was sung ina very 
ordinary manner. This surprised me much, as both 
Fétis and Lemmens made their residence in that city, and 
the conservatoire is well known. The museum, which I 
had the pleasure of visiting, is one of the largest and most 
complete in the world. 

On entering Germany Berlin was the first city visited, and 
I attended a full service at the Dom Kirche, the boy choir 
having a large reputation for singing at this service. 
Their anthems were excellently sung, but always unac- 
companied, the organ simply playing the chorales (sung by 
the congregation). The boys not singing except in the set 
pieces gave a most gloomy effect, as the time was dragged 
constantly. The organist, who is blind, accompanied by 
simply playing the melody in octaves and filling in the 
chords with the left hand, and his improvisations were 
without form or interest, simply harmonies, as was the case 
in all of the churches visited in Germany. 

In Dresden Beethoven's mass in C was sung with full or- 
chestra, chorus (mixed voices) and organ during my stay, 
but all the delicate effects were constantly marred by the 
fortissimo which prevailed almost constantly. This was a 
festival performance, but disappointing. In the other ser- 
vices the orchestra appeared each time, as one finds often 
in that country, therefore giving the organ little, if any, 
chance to be heard. At the Frauen Kirche the organ was 
played in a manner exactly the same as at Berlin, which 
was also repeated in Munich, The masses in the latter city 
were always accompanied with orchestra, and, excepting 
at St, Boniface, were sung with but little effect, no at- 
tention evidently being given to shading or expression, ex- 
cepting where absolutely necessary. AtSt. Boniface, how. 
ever, the style was more modern and developed, and the 
‘Credo "’ (en forme de fugue) was excellently sung, but again 
unaccompanied, the organ playing a secondary réle during 
the service. At the Cologne Cathedral the mass was well 
sung, but the interludes and organ work were of the most 
ordinary, the organist contenting himself with playing the 
harmonies, and in the plain chant (which was often sung 
en pedale) his modulations were always foreign to the key 
and without form, This organ corresponds but little with 
the magnificent cathedral, the case alone being modern, 
It possesses forty stops, three manuals and pedals, the 
sharps and flats being of ivory, while the others are ebony, 

In all the organs of Germany one finds the diapasons ex- 
cellent, therefore giving a solid effect and one elsewhere imi- 











tated not too often; but after that little isto be said, the 
reason evidently being for the small amount of use de- 
manded of the instrument, the orchestra playing a more 
important réle. 

In Paris the organs are modern in nearly all the latge 
churches. At Notre Dame and St. Sulpice (which ¢on- 
tain the largest in the city), 100 stops each and five claviers, 
while La Madeleine, La Trinité, St. Eustache, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Clotilde, all contain excellent instruments. 
At the ‘grande messe”’ in Paris the organist always plays the 
«* Offertoire,’”? ‘* Communion” and *‘ Grand Sortie,”’ and at 
the vespers all interludes, as well as the ‘Sortie. Then 
in addition to this is the chancel organist, who only accom- 
panies the choir, giving two organs and, as well, two 
organists in each church. The plain chant is studied much 
here, and the accompaniments therefore show a high 
order of merit, while the improvisations with correct form, 
and acharm as well as style only to be heard by the 
* artistes frangaises.’”’ 

In improvising Messrs, Guilmant, Dubois and Gigout 
stand at the head, and it is no ordinary occurrence to hear 
fugues of the most stupendous difficulty given by them at 
amoment’s notice. The works of Bach, Mendelssohn, Han- 
del, &c., are constantly played in the church service, while 
many other writers of the German school, as well as the 
French, Italian and English, are also given a place. 

The orchestra is seldom employed in the regular church 
service, but always at the grand fétes, when the organ as 
well is given a prominent place. 

Often at La Trinité and at St. Sulpice the accom- 
paniment is given by the two organs alternately and en- 
semble, producing a thrilling effect, especially at the latter, 
it being the larger of the two churches. 

One can without difficulty attend five or six services each 
Sunday in as many churches, and hear the different artists, 
and this rare opportunity given to a student to hear each 
week Guilmant, Dubois, Widor, Gigout, Salome and Dallier 
(all of whom can be heard with ease in one day) is not to 
be found in another city at the present time, 

WILLIAM C, Car. 








Opera in Italian and French. 

AST Wednesday night there was a double 

bill at the Metropolitan Opera House, but the public 

did not rise to the opportunity, for the house was as usual 

scantily filled. Perhaps the horrors of ‘Orfeo’? were an- 

ticipated by the aforesaid public, but the least said on the 
subject the soonest mended. 

Here is the cast of ‘‘ Orfeo’ and Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria 

Rusticana:” 


** ORFEO,”’ 

UGE Fie ses cudesctg cccecyvecsanmeuntenryves sea waes Miss Giulia Ravogli 
SPARIOOE sso vc occu: cove cnxduseeweeeeeeteees itt se4dy cnc tes Miss Bauermeister 
AND 
Euridice (her first appearance). .........6. ceeceeeesneee Miss Sofia Ravogli 


The performance of ‘‘ Orfeo” will end with the air, ‘ Che faro Senza, 
Euridice.”” 
Premitre Danseuse, Miss Salmoiraghi. 
To be followed by Mascagni’s opera, 
**CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.”” 
vogivecneed Aadpareken bs smeneeean ._Emma Eames 
Rss chcipncnsscdecsageruanehensestas sbtentan erbiicenseee Giulia Ravogli 
(Who has kindly consented to sing this réle in order to oblige the 
management and strengthen the cast.) 


BONED... cnsooss +> senbasonias > debbach ebehecmevenetibesbate Miss Bauermeister 
PN 34. 08: tansy cans Vash odin dredes ¢ cavechev ees shits cx conebadehae Mr. Camera 
Turridu (his first appearance) ............ 6 6 ceseseeeccesenes Mr, Valero 


Apologies most profuse are tendered to the American 
Opera Company for our ever having criticised its production 
of Gluck’s masterpiece, for the Abbey & Grau Company did 
their best to butcher the beautiful music, and it must be 
confessed that they succeeded. 

Helene Hastreiter and Emma Juch, the original ‘* Orfeo ”’ 
and ‘ Euridice ’’ of the American Opera Company, were two 
peerless artists when compared with the Ravogli sisters, 
whose work on this occasion was feeble and mediocre, 

The ‘*Che faro Senza, Euridice ’’ was poorly sung, and 
the opera was staged miserably. A sorry lot of devils 
greeted ‘‘ Orfeo ’’ in ** Asrael’s ” hell and seemed ashamed 
that they had nothing better to offer. 

The curtain fell at 10:25 Pp. M. ona bored audience. Mr, 
Vianesi’s tempi were ludicrous at times. The ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana ’’ was much better sung; still, Mr. Gustav Hin- 
rich’s representation in Philadelphia, despite its meagre or- 
chestra, chorus and mise en scéne, has yet to be improved on, 
for Emma Eames in temperament falls far short of the fiery 
Selma Kronold-Koert ; the ‘Alfio’ of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Mr. Camera, is a mere kodak beside the 
larger artistic camera of Del Puente. Helen Dudley Camp- 
bell would be insulted if her work as ‘*Lola’’ would be 
compared with the elephantine coquetry of Ravogli, and 
Guille, the ‘*Turridu,” was so far superior to the little 
Spanish ‘cockroach ”’ (as he is known in the company) 
Mr. Valero, that it is simply foolish to class them together. 
The most offensive personality in the performance was 
Valero, who insisted on bowing his acknowledgments to a 
noisy claque after his first solo, and who throughout dis- 
ported himself clownishly, singing in a sickeningly nasal 
fashion, without art or taste. , 

The orchestra played without a particle of light or shade, 
while the chorus went to smash behind the church scene. 

It was not an ideal performance of Mascagni’s clever 
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work, particularly after all New York has been promised. 
Emma Eames was the only personage on the stage who 
sang er acted like an artist. 

Friday night Meyerbeer’s ‘Prophéte ” was given with 
the following cast : 


i atss a cukuiiv ve chatene: pds Vivdsinde iste. ke Lili Lehmann 
liilicnnsaustatcbonsonnssation coxeaces@iiadensais sss «Giulia Ravogli 
SD bb i. Sig nininay Ss clcanicehap onndi'ciSindaadcabie Edouard de Reszké 
ORNs oie aches ai ne's ccd Meise sas ots es 5 cs sdhoe dias Martapoura 
POUAT Cass cos esthocsectadesindeetoces Cotetosetet hagae theteteeet Monti 
ee EYER ESTRUS TEL TTCTERETYEMTA PE METE ET eens Crate tee Viviani 
CNA SiG 5 5 i545 KE 5 int) Rio EDERR BG e ths a Rinaldini 
PAAR, 5 dh) hn 0 08s conidia “died be shed x’ o> dabastd Jean de Reszké 
Premitre danseuse. ............ ......+. Miss Salmoiraghi 


The performance, with the exception of the ‘Fides,’ 
was excellent, the two De Reskés and Lehmann doing ex- 
cellent work, Jean de Reszké sang with such earnestness 
and fire that he carried off the honors of the evening, 

At the Saturday matinée Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha” was given, 
and the principals were : 


Bet TOCA <6. nhs iia no, picnece ssicbacescencsivemacte Marie Van Zandt 
BOTTEN EL >» 0 rc Co RMT GdAs 04.0074) 6000 0B cade Dh: $46- Ob ov ace euenhs Oh Sealchi 
PE NS ie Suen bec cieslcacasuccene dence dents Ghd d Edouard de Reszké 
Mi end e « Piisiteh «61495 citer ooo c9snaceee ghdpnehaee dane in Carbone 
SOIT» nail 5's sheo's'vas vintins 0 <ailihich dh: o.clltc saline ees anecalina Vaschetti 
SEMEL”. oss asi OMi> ches oc cde Octet Uh chb. Oheccthatelk... Cernusco 
GORI «0 +b 0c0ce no getel Wu veubrertevinrreNtie ties: ths ccBicswe coves’ Valero 


Van Zandt made a cunning little ‘‘ Martha ”’ in a band- 
box, In the spaces of the Metropolitan Opera House her 
voiee has as much chance to be heard as a linnet in sheol. 
Scealchi had only three of her voices with her this time, the 
other two being at home with the grip, but she managed to 
get some weird vocal effects, all the same. . A steam radia- 
tor is not in it with her for variety of ‘ tessitura.’’ Ed- 
ouard de Reszké was a noble ‘‘ Plunketto,’”’? and when he 
appeared arm in arm with ‘ Lionel” the disparity of their 
sizes was so amusing that somebody whispered that he 
ought to have a chain around the little fellow Valero, for 
with his face and figure he constantly suggested ‘* giva de 
monka de mon.”’ 

The house was fairly filled—with old and valued friends 
of the management. 

'* Lohengrin,”’ on Monday night of this week, was a suc- 
cess, as ‘‘ Lohengrin” is bound to be whenever and wherever 
given, and whether in German, Italian, English or Zulu. 
Still it sounds, as ‘* Walter von Stolzing ’’ says in the “ Meis- 
tersinger,”’ ‘so fremd im Ohr” to hear Wagner’s forcible 
language sentimentalized into Italian; but as it was the 
music and not the language that people went to hear, they 
were satisfied. Moreover, ‘‘Lohengrin”’ is, as everybody 

_ knows, the most lyric of Wagner’s works, and it therefore 
ean stand the Italian treatment a little better than either 
** Tannhauser ”’ or ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ let alone ‘‘ Tristan ”’ or 
‘* Die Gotterd4mmerung.”’ And the treatment it received 
at the hands of the Italians was not the very worst ever 
heard here at the Metropolitan Opera House or even the 
late Academy of Music. It is true the orchestra was thor- 
oughly abominable and even hatefully bad at moments ; 
but then the orchestra does not consist, at least for the 
chief portion, of Italians ; on the other hand, the Italian 
chorus did much better than was anticipated. 

Of the principals Miss Eames’ ‘‘ Else de Brabante”’ was 
a most sympathetic impersonation ; she sang and acted 
equally satisfactorily, and if she gave the outward appear- 
ance in her natural dark make up instead of the accus- 
tomed blond bleached one, all we have to say is that she 
looked ‘beautiful and this, we are sure, is a sufficient 
reason. 

Next in order of merit was Edward de Reszké’s ‘‘ King,”’ 
a noble piece of singing and dignified manner of acting ; 
‘*every inch a king,”’ as the immortal William has it. Jean 
de Reszké’s impersonation of the ‘Knight of the Swan”’ 
was beautiful to look at and agreeable to listen to. This is 
all that can be said in its favor, His voice at times sounded 
somewhat cloudy, but in the love duet of the second act, 
for which he had evidently saved himself, it became quite 
clear and resonant. The tenor, however, is a trifle too 
sentimental and altogether he gives more of the poetic 
than the heroic side of the character. 

As for the rest of the cast, Magini-Coletti’s ‘‘ Telramund,”’ 
Serbolini’s ‘*Herald’’ and above all Giulia Ravogli’s 
**Ortrud,”’ the least said the soonest mended. In fact the 
woman was a dreadful apparition ! 

Last night ‘‘ Mignon” was to be given at Brooklyn; to 
night ‘*Faust” will be repeated; on Friday night 
‘Mignon ”’ will be heard here, and at the Saturday matinée 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo ”’ and the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ will be 
repeated. 


AClub Attached.—A telegram received yesterday from 
Atlanta states that Bachert and Boston Symphony were at- 
tached there and are in financial trouble. Particulars by 
mail. 





St. Louis News. 
Pv Sr. Louis, December 81, 1892. 
LUBS is trump!” This is the motto of the intro- 
ductory part of my communication, for * Clubs” seems to be 
the password of the present day. First, we had a visit from the gentle- 
men of Yale and Harvard Universities, respectively, who, as wandering 
minstrels, like the troubadours of old, came to delight their Western 
friends with their musical attainments, with this difference, however, 
that while the erra: t minstrels of bygone days satisfied their patrons with 
the light guitar, the gentlemen of the present day come with three clubs 
each--" a glee club! a banjoclub! amandolin club!" This is unques- 
tionably musical clubbing enough ! 

But now for our local clubs ! The word “ society,” in connection with 
musical affairs, seems to be no more genteel, I see in last Sunday's 
‘* Globe-Democrat” the names of several apparently new organizations 
with this appellation “‘ club,” of which'I never heard of before. As I do 
not know anything of the high aims of these clubs I will content myself by 
simply quoting their names, viz., the St. Louis Musical Club, the Benton 
Musical Club, the Beethoven Club, the Crescent Glee and Banjo Club, 
&c. That these are not the only clubs in St. Louis (of course I do not re, 
fer to political, literary and commercial clubs) which make music an at- 
tractive feature is self understood ; the only surprise is that the “ Globe- 
Democrat " devotes over half a column to their doings, as the same paper 
was formerly very conspi in not ioning minor ical matters. 
I only hope these organizations are not ephemeral and havea higher aim 
that merely advertising some professor or for the vai. glorification of 
some amateur. 

Chicago seat us its musical apostle, Prof. Clarence Eddy, to display 
the beauties of the Roosevelt organ which had just been finished for the 
Episcopal Cathedral. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the merits of Mr. 
Eddy’s abilities as an organist. The large, attentive and appreciative 
audiences which greeted him at the two concerts he gave fully demon- 
strated this verdict. But St. Louis is not behind Chicago, as our musical 
apostle and highly gifted musician, Alfred G, Robyn, visited the Garden 
City a fortnight previous to open the organ in the Redemptionist Fathers’ 
Church, built by Mr. George Kilgen, of this city. 

The Hindel Musical Society must be in an excellent financial condition, 
if the newspaper account be correct that they are going to erect a new 
club house in one of the most fashionable localities of the western part of 
the city. 

The annual election of officers of the Musicians’ Mutual Benefit was 
held a short time ago. Mr. Owen Miller was elected president. The as- 
sociation is composed of 350 professional musicians, 

The principal musical event of the Christmas season was the performance 
of Handel's ** Messiah"’ by the Choral Symphony Society, at the Exposi- 
tion Music Hall,on Tuesday, December 29, which was filled by an ap- 
preciative audience. The soloists were Mrs. George Lee Cunningham, 
soprano; Miss Emma Court, alto; Mr, Wm, T. Lavin, tenor; Mr. Erics- 
son Bushnell, basso, Both of the ladies belong to St. Louis, while the two 
gentlemen hailed from New York. It is a long time since I heard Mrs. 
G. L. Cunningham and only express my gratification in listening to her 
interpretation of the various solos. Her voice has matured considerably. 
The bravura passages in ‘ Rejoice greatly’’ were sung with exquisite 
finish, while the sympathetic quality of her voice was heard to great ad- 
vantage in the aria “ How beautiful are the feet" and ‘' I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,"’ especially in the latter. As regards the alto it can be 
said that, considering that it was her first appearance as a soloist, the lady 
made a favorable impression, but evidently suffered from nervousness, 
which showed itself especially in the quartet, ‘* His yoke is easy,” in 
which she missed her part in the beginning and utterly failed to recover 
self possession in the rest of this number. Miss Court was heard to 
greater advantage in the arias than the recitatives, especially in ‘' He was 
despised.” The upper tones of her voice are more effective than her 
lower tones, which she often forced. Mr. Lavin is leasi 











dofa p g 
tenor voice and sang his part very acceptably, but it lacks somewhat in 
voice, which was especially noticeable in the air “ Thou shalt break 
them.” Great sympathy was felt for Mr. Bushnell who suffered from a 
sudden attack of laryngitis, his voice utterly failing him inthe first solo ; 
the gentleman made a public apology at the end and withdrew from the 
platform, Mr. George Wiseman, a local basso, taking his place and 
acquitting himself with utmost credit. The choruses and orchestra did 
splendidly and were duly rewarded with hearty applause. Mr. Joseph 
Otten, as musical director, has every reason to be satisfied with the gen- 
eral success of the oratorio. W. Macmens, 








Paderewski’s Piano. 


ANY complimentary notices have appeared 

on the piano used by Paderewski, the latest and one 

of the truest coming from the Boston ‘: Beacon”’ of last 
Saturday, which read : 

Although a musical criticism has regularly no place for 

a comment upon instruments, we cannot help bearing a 


assing tribute to the splendid support which Paderewski 
ae had in answer to his every technical requirement from 
the Steinway pianos, now the noblest and best concert in- 
struments of the world. The attendance at these recitals 
has grown steadily until it has reached the full capacity of 
the hall, and public interest will hardly have the patience 
to wait for the artist’s return in February next. 








Beethoven in Berlin,—The Berlin Philharmonic 
Chorus gave on the 18th ult. a concert, the entire program 
of which was made up from the works of Beethoven: 

“A Calm Sea and a Prosperous Voyage,” for chorus and orchestra; 
concerto for violin and orchestra. Prof. Jos. Joachim. 

Three Scotch and English songs for soprano, piano, violin and ‘cello, 
Miss M. Berg and Messrs, Bleuer, Bouman and Eschke. 

Music to the Festival Play,'*The Ruins of Athens.” Soloists, Miss 


Berg and Mr. F.j Koenig. 

The concert was a great success for Siegfried Ochs, the 
conductor, and his Philharmonic chorus. Joachim was 
most enthusiastically received, but his playing is no longer 
what it once used to be. The receipts of the concert, 
which were quite large, are to go to the Verein ‘ Beet- 
hovenhaus,”’ at Bonn. 





Music Items. 

A Klauser Pupils’ Recital.—A recital by pupils of 
Julius Klauser, assisted by A. G. Bodden, in honor of John 
Carver Alden, was given at Milwaukee on the 2ist ult. 
The following was the program: 


ES RS nT ...Godard 
Miss Haessler. 

Nocturne, op. 20, No. 1.......... o obeg 0's bob Ueues picecebe ecg iy Ane 
Noveletten, op. 28, Nos. Damd 2... 62.60.00 cece cece cece ce eeee en Reinhold 
Miss Camp. 

“ Erster Verlust”.............. be veeeves Vecuseese . Schubert 

fr ON a, ane oc ceneme ct 
* Mein Garten "6. i... cee cee eee ee } .. «Schumann 
“I'll Wander Not"’.... .........605 
Mr. Bodden, 

Larghetto, from fantaisie, op, 18... 6.66.66. cee cue , . Hummel 
* Lyrische Stiicke,” op, 48......... 
“ Einsamer Wanderer"’............ t Rébens Grieg 
“Anden Frithling"’......... . 

Miss Winkler, 


* Fairy Revel... .... 06... 06. cces 


*t 
* Da lieg ich unter den Biumen"’.. { Mendelesona 


Fate eR Gate rs a5 ches ncene cr cnses : Grieg 
* Sales Pamndere 8. ii victecccesys e eee ‘ vevees J @neen 
Mr. Bodden, 

Capriccio, op, 118 (** Flir die linke Hand allein "’)...... Rheinberger 
Etude in C sharp, from op. %....... Seabees votes .Chopin 
* Kleine Ballet Scene,” op. 90, No. 2........ ..Bufoni 
Miss Ricker, 

* Mazgurek,” op. 9, NO. @ 2.06... sceeceeeeees . Paderewski 
“ Bilderbuch,”’ op. 20, Heft 2.... aE. ST Schutte 
1, Mondscheinnacht. %. Morgenwanderung. 3%. Vogelgez- 
witscher, 4 Im Dorfe. 5. Frithlingsblumen. 

Etude, “ La Campanella’’ (transcribed by Liszt). Paganini 


Miss McCord. 


Metropolitan Society.—The Metropolitan Musical So- 
ciety, W. R. Chapman conductor, will give its first con- 
cert this season at Music Hall, Tuesday evening next. A 
miscellaneous program of part songs and glees will be 
sung. The society will be assisted by an orchestra under 
the direction of W. R. Chapman, and Pachmana will be the 
soloist. 

Decca.—Maria Decca, the well-known soprano, is giving 
a series of song recitals throughout the West and is meet. 
ing with much success, her recitals being well patronized. 
Miss Decca is engaged to sing shortly at important concerts 
in Boston and Cincinnati, and will be heard here later in 
the season. 

Miss Taylor Is Not 11l.—The many friends of Miss 
Blanche Taylor will be pleased to learn that the report that 
she was seriously ill is not true. She is in the best of health 
and studying with Mrs. Marchesi in Paris. 


Premiere of ‘‘ Tamara,”’—A Paris cable dispatch 
to the ‘* Herald”’ says: 

The first presentation of the opera of ‘‘Tamara’’ took 
place this evening. The opera is in two acts, 
is by Bourgault-Ducoudray and the libretto by Louis Gal. 
let. The theme is the history of Judith and Holofernes 
in a Persian dress, but with the difference that ‘‘Tamara”’ 
kills the leader of his foes and subsequently is killed him. 
self by the woman he loves, 

The composer is more than sixty years old, took the 
Prix de Rome in 1862, but could never get before the public 
until this evening. The music is very complicated and the 
accompaniments ultra-Wagnerian, but the choruses are 
quite simple. 

The opera was a great success, because of the many ex. 
cellent features about it, and was very well sung by the 
tenor, Engel, and by Miss Domenech. [t will not keep its 
place in the repertory, and it will not be heard again under 
the present management. So at least says the ‘' Herald, "’ 
but we shall soon hear from our own correspondent on the 
subject. 


The music 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1802, 


HE Grand Lodge of Piano Makers and Orton 
T Builders decided on December 30 to send 
organizers to a number of cities and towns this year 
where the trade is unorganized. The executive com- 
mittee of the union also transacted some important 
business on that night. 


+2 
ce HERE is the Marchal & Smith piano manu- 
W factured ?" asked M. Whitney, of Des 
Moines, Ia, Read this paper and find out. We are 


tired of this nonsense embraced in a certain kind of 
inquiries made by parties who intend to use these 
columns for one object only and after succeeding 
disappear, Send $4, study this paper and find out 
for yourself, 

see 


have been in operation for many years, recently 
closed out, the owners retiring with a large fortune. 
Chickering & Sons, who have been using Walker's 
“ Extra” glue—the finest produced—decided to pur- 
chase every pound of the “ Extra” on hand when the 
company retired and made a bulk offer of $15,000 cash 
for it, which was accepted and the money paid. It was 
the largest transaction of the kind on record in the 
piano business. 


-. old Walker Glue Works, near Boston, which 


s+ 
6 E have written to all the manufacturers we 
W represent stating that we wish to employ a 
general utility man * * *, Every manufacturer 
who replied to us advised us to advertise in THE 
MusicaL Courier and, although we have long since 
been convinced that yours is ¢Ae paper for the trade, 
we never heard such unanimous indorsement as the 
manufacturers have given it in this instance.” This 
is the language used ina letter addressed to this pa- 
per by a prominent retail and jobbing house. 


= 


the staff of THE MUSICAL COURIER go with these 
lines to Mr. H, Paul Mehlin, vice-president of the Cen- 
tury Piano Company, upon the announcement of his 
engagement to Miss Minnie I, Jaeger, daughter of 
Mr, G, L, Jaeger, of this city, The date of betrothal 
is not yet given out, but the happy event will prob- 
ably occur in the early spring, It is a matter of per- 
sonal satisfaction to give to the trade this good news, 
a satisfaction in which the writer is sure the many 
friends of Mr. Mehlin will share, since he has won for 
himself the good feeling and admiration of all whose 
good fortune it has been to come into business or 
social contact with him. Mr, Mehlin is still a young 
man and he has not been many years in the piano 
business, but within that time he has made himself 
as distinctly potent in a commercial sense as his 
father has in an artistic sense, He has been an active 
member of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association, 
being the youngest member of the now famous com- 
mittee on pitch; he has engineered the negotiations 


Axe E sincere congratulations of every member of 





which brought about the combination of the old firm 
of Paul G. Mehlin & Son with the Western interests 
which make up the Century Piano Company ; he is in 
full control of the Eastern department of their busi- 
ness, and he has impressed himself upon the trade in 
a manner which does credit to his father and to him, 
and which THE Musical CourRIER believes will con- 
tinue to do credit to him and to Mrs. H. Paul Mehlin 
that is to be. 
=“ 
NY piano man who is compelled, in order to raise 
money, to go to the piano note shavers, Luding- 
ton or Lewis, should hesitate before making that 
step. It is far better to call your creditors together 
than first be sucked dry by the shavers and subse- 
quently go to your creditors anyhow, for that must 
be the final result. The relations of one of the im- 
pecunious music trade editors to these two shavers 
should be analyzed, It might give the piano trade an 
insight into the methods that have been in vogue for 
years past to depress the piano credit. 
=+e 
R. HARRY D. PEASE, of the Pease Piano Com- 
M pany, who was declared to be insane by a sher- 
iffs jury some time ago, brought proceedings re- 
cently looking to his discharge. His wife, Mrs. Cora 
Pease, and John D, Pease, the secretary and treasurer 
of the company, were appointed as a committee of 
his person and estate, and they consented to the new 
proceedings. The case was sent to Thomas F, Gil- 
roy, Jr., as referee, and he has reported in favor of 
the discharge of Mr. Pease, who is enjoying excellent 
health. 
= 
OU can leave New York from the Grand Central 
Depot at 9 A. M. and be in Buffalo in time for 
dinner at 6 o'clock by taking the « Empire State Ex- 
press" on the N. Y,C. & H.R. RR. You can rush 
out and see your agents at Buffalo, or stop off at 
Albany, or Utica, or Syracuse, or Rochester, and take 
a night train back, arriving here the next morning, a 
matter of but twenty-four hours, a delightful day- 
light spin along the Hudson River, and all without 
paying any extra fare. Wouldn't it do some of ‘our 
tired piano men good to take such a run now and 
again, and come into personal contact with their rep- 
resentatives? Try it. 
= 
T is so seldom that THE MusicAL CourRIeR finds 
| occasion to comment favorably upon the efforts 
of its contemporaries that it is with genuine pleasure 
these few words of praise are indited in behalf 
of the “ Year Book,” just issued by “ Presto,” of Chi- 
cago, It is refreshing to compare this volume with a 
recently published General History of the Music 
Trades of America,”a monstrosity which was referred 
to in these columns last week, and it is pleasant to 
state that the “ Year Book” of 1891 is a most credit- 
able publication which is well worth securing and 
preserving as a concise, well edited compendium of 
the year’s events. ‘ Presto” appears to be making 
large strides toward popularity, and THE MUSICAL 
Courier, in the spirit of fraternal appreciation of 
enterprise, wishes it every success in 1892, 


oe 


F a firm of piano manufacturers belonging to the 
| association has a grievance against another, also 
belonging to the association, can that body take ac- 
tion in the matter in case the grievance is presented 
to the association for adjudication? For instance, A 
truthfully advertises that he has received first pre- 
mium at a great fair, and B, who has received an 
award which he claims to be first premium, but 
which A disputes, also advertises as A does. Sup- 
pose no means of conciliation exist and the matter 
is about producing a rupture, cannot the association 
virtually demand an arbitration in its own interests ? 

Disputes between members of the association 


ne sa 
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would, as a matter of course, damage the association 
as such, By disputes we refer to such differences as 
would appear in the press before the public eye. 


+ 


HE plans for 1892 for the advancement of the in- 
terests of Messrs. Decker Brothers will show 
that this firm proposes to continue its preponderating 
influence in the direction of the finest examples of 
the piano maker’s art and produce during this year 
still more attractive instruments, if possible, than 
have hitherto been made. In due time they will be 
described in these columns, 


FISCHER. 


ESSRS. J. & C. FISCHER have renewed the lease 
on their magnificent warerooms in the “ Judge ” 
Building, at Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street, for 10 
years. With such a long occupancy before them it is 
but natural that they should look to what improve- 
ments would be of advantage in their spacious quar- 
ters, and they inform THE MUSICAL CouRIgR that 
work will be commenced in the early spring looking 
toward a perfection of arrangements which will be 
unexcelled, possibly unequaled, in piano exhibition 
rooms in America, 

The location of their retail headquarters is, in the 
first place, orie of the best in the city, on the most fash- 
ionable avenues in the city,in the centre of the great- 
est shopping district in the United States and in an 
edifice which is among the “sights” of the town. 
The area which is embraced in their present ware-, 
room space permits of a subdivision of their floor 
room, and their first move in the coming improve- 
ments will be the partitioning off of four separate 
parlors for the showing of instruments in the com- 
parative seclusion which a small room grants toa 
salesman. The decoration of these individual rooms 
and of the, main floor is promised to be in the best 
style of modern business ornamentation, and it is 
safe to predict that with the accustomed enterprise 
of this concern the trade will be offered a suite of 
apartments which will be not alone a matter of pride 
to Messrs. J. & C. Fischer, but a matter of interest to 
all who are engaged in the retail piano business in the 
metropolis, 

The scope of the retail trade of Messrs J. & C. 
Fischer has expanded and grown to such an extent 
that they are now accounted as among the most suc- 
cessful in all New York, and it is within bounds to 
state that no piano house catering for the patronage 
of the citizens of Gotham and the surrounding sub- 
urbs has succeeded during the past year in doing a 
more satisfactory trade. 

It is a matter of surprise and gratification to deal- 
ers who handle the Fischer pianos throughout the 
Union when they visit New York to see not only the 
magnitude of the retail trade here, but the class or 
qualtity of the customers to whom they cater. With- 
in the year of 1891 they have sold instruments to the 
very best people ; people of wealth, people of posi- 
tion, people of fashion, people of music, and they 
are constantly gathering about them a larger and 
larger clientéle of patronage that all leading houses 
are proud to number as among their customers, This 
they have accomplished by making a constantly im- 
proved instrument, encased in the most attractive 
woods and designs of cases, and by demonstrating 
practically that a house which has been for over 50 
years engaged in piano making and which has un- 
limited capital at its back, accompanied by a serious 
ambition to make the best instrument that can be 
turned out for agiven price, is bound to obtain recog- 
nition at the hands of an appreciative public. 

Did it ever occur to the readers what it means to 
have turned out 90,000 pianos ? 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becomin ing more extensively known. 























Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura» 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 














Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., Manufantanain 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid epaid by a care! a carefs! investigation, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co.,?? <<onsesrreer. 


IEW W ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. _ | 


PIANO 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - 


Chicago, fl, 





STERLING 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNIISIG WAILNVIG ONY 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


Tet STHRLING CO. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade, 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
uffier, Harmonie Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Kegulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 











FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


461, 468, 466, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 





WEGMAN & CO.. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 
Aint aa eeu, aN. =. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’l Eastern Agents. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


23, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 18th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 











The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS; CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 
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FISCHER J. & (. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 











OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. 


88,000 


NOW IN USE. 


~ teach, cise 
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INCORPORATED, 


————> 


has for nearly six years conducted the Western branch 
office of this paper at Chicago, and has demonstrated 
his fidelity, capacity and sterling integrity to a degree 


most satisfactory to the new corporation, He has 


had many difficulties to contend with and prejudices | 


to meet which might have discouraged an ordinary 


| man, but his vigor and determination to make a suc- 


Musical Courier Company, | 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 


which for many 


of 


MUSICAI 


Floersheim 


COURIER, 


as been the property 


years 


Blumenberg & 


has passed into the possession of the 
Musica Courier COMPANY, a stock company incor 
porated under the laws of the State of New York, 
his step was taken in conformity with the latest and 
most modern business methods of firms and insti- 
tutions in which numerous individuals are directly 
or indirectly interested and which, in the custom of 
the day, recognize the value of the services of the 
attaches who have for a lengthy period of time been 
identified with the same. 

Within comparatively recent times many of the 
most important firms in the music trade have been 
changed into corporate bodies operating under vari- 
ous State laws and charters. Most of the Massachu- 
setts companies do business under the laws of that 


State, although some are incorporated under more 





Maine The Connecticut music trade 


corporations and the Chicago companies do business 


lenient laws. 


under the laws of their respective States. Here in | 
New York the firms and institutions identified with 


music and the music trades ere incorporated, in the 


great majority of cases, under the laws of this State, 


and TH& Musical CoURIER Company has followed 
this plan instead of going outside of the State for the 
purpose of incorporating. 

The growth of this paper has reached such dimen- 
sions that it became necessary to divide the responsi- 
bilities and direct commercial and financial duties 
among a larger number of individuals than was com- 
prised under the original copartnership arrangement, 
and in order to interest each and everyone of the 


oldest associates (considering time of service) in the 


proper manner, the stock company plan was adopted. 
The 


who 


stockholders consist of no others but those 


have for years past been associated with the 
paper, and from these is selected the following board 
of directors | 


Marc A. 


Hall, James G. Huneker, Harry O, Brown and Spencer 


Blumenberg, Otto Floersheim, John E, 


T. Driggs. 
Marc 


heim, vice-president, and Spencer T, Driggs, sec- 


The officers selected for the first year 
are ; A. Blumenberg, president ; Otto Floers- 
retary and treasurer, 

The senior and junior members of the old firm of 
Blumenberg & Floersheim are to-day as well known 
as any individualities in the musical and music trade 
circles of the Union, and the length of time which 
they have served in their capacities makes it un- 
necessary to dwell upon their new relations. They 
will continue in the future—as they have in the past 
to co-operate in the one direction of developing to 
its utmost possibilities the fertile resources of this 
newspaper plant. 

The next member of the board, Mr. John E, Hall, 





cess of his office have carried the day and he is now 
a permanent feature of the Chicago music trade. 


Mr. Huneker, another member of the 


James G. 


| board, first became associated with the paper in the 


early days of 1887 and quickly learned to appreciate 


| the scope and possibilities of a metropolitan weekly 


Let it be understood that the work he has 


performed during nearly five years has found no 


paper. 


deeper recognition than among his immediate asso- 
ciates in this office, who have learned to esteem him 
not only for his many and magnetic personal quali- 
ties, but also and chiefly because of his intellectual 
attainments, the general bent of his acquisitive mind 
and the character and texture of the work he has per- 
formed in these columns, which for originality and 
breadth of conception remains unexcelled in contem- 
poraneous musical literature, 

Mr. Harry O. Brown, alsoone of the board, has been 
“on™ this paper for years, and has made his services 
not only valuable, but attractive. Mr. Brown is piano 
bred, being the only son of the late Harry Brown, 
who died in harness as the manager of Chickering & 
Sons. The son was for eight years with the old 
house, but his tastes naturally inclined him in the 
direction of newspaper work. Since his participation 
in the work of producing the weekly editions of 
THE 


figure among the host of members of the music trade 


MUSICAL COURIER he has become a _ familiar 


of the Union, and his general information on the sub- 


jects pertaining to the trade has been of great value 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 2,000 copies weekly over the average weekly editions 
of 1890, 


Leaving aside the monster editions published on 
special occasions, the weekly circulation of this paper 
in 1892 will be no less than an average of 9,000 copies 
and may reach 19,000, the figures the paper is steer- 
ing for with might and main, 

The amount of business transacted can be gathered 
from the fact that the letter postage from this office 
during 1891 amounted to $708.30, representing over 
33,000 domestic letters mailed during the year to 
firms in the music trade and members and institu- 
tions of the musical profession, besides a large foreign 
correspondence—the exact number of domestic busi- 
How does THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER get the news is one of the questions 


ness letters having been 33,692. 


repeatedly asked, This is the answer. 

When figures are given it is of course understood 
that the books are open for investigation, and it is 
proper to state in connection with this article that no 
more complete set of double entry books and sub- 
scription books can be found than those in this office. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER begins its ¥gTH YEAR to-day 
with its @2oth number as the only legitimate news- 
paper enterprise in music trade journalism, and the 
only paper of its kind absolutely independent in its 
financial relations with the outer world. Not a share 
of its capital stock is held by any individual outside of 
this office, and it does not carry a single advertisement 
that is not running under contract to be paid for. 

Moreover, THE MUSICAL COURIER publishes every 
week more copies than all other music and music 
trade papers combined. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER will on March 1 raise its 
advertising rates from 10 to 25. per cent., according 
to location, 

THE MUSICAL COURIER hopes that 1892 will be a 


to the paper. By this time Mr. Brown's forcible | Prosperous year for all the members of the music 


diction and broad style have assumed the stamp of | trade, as well as for all persons either directly or in- 


the trade department who take a deeper interest in 


| the paper than is offered by its news department and 


by those who study its literary features, Mr, Brown's 
trenchant articles are looked forward to with pleasant 
anticipation every week. 

Mr. Spencer T. Driggs, who as a member of the 
board is also secretary and treasurer of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER Company, has for years past had charge of 
the business department. Mr. Driggs is the son of 


the late’ Spencer B, Driggs, who was head of the 


| Driggs Patent Piano Company, of New York, and 


whose name is thoroughly well known to the elder 
generation of piano men. Mr. Driggs has been a 


most conscientious worker in this office, and has ap- 


| plied himself so intensely to the arduous duties (fre- 


quently requiring an average of 14 hours’ work a 
day for months at atime) that it became a source 
of pleasure to associate him permanently with the 
destinies of the paper. 

Reference has been made to the expansion and de- 
velopment of this paper. It has been the custom of 
some of the progressive and aggressive newspapers 
of this country, to which category this paper belongs, 
to tell at proper occasions some of the inside stories 
of the business, and there is no reason why so im- 
portant a subject as circulation, for instance, should 
be considered a secret. Forthis reason THE MUSICAL 
COURIER may as well state that its net gain in circu- 
lation January 1, 1892, was 1,864 above the circulation 
of January 1, 1891, that is to say an increase of nearly 





| individuality, and are recognized by those readers of | directly associated with it. 


Marc A, BLUMENBERG, 


Presipent Musica Courizr Company. 





Dissolution of Copartnership. 

LUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, THe Musica. 
CouURIER Company.—Notice is hereby given that 
the partnership lately subsisting between Marc 
A. Blumenberg and Otto Floersheim, lately doing 
business as editors and proprietors of THE MUSICAL 
CourIER, at No, 25 East Fourteenth street, in the city 
of New York, is this day dissolved by mutual con- 
sent; all debts owing to the said partnership are to 
be received by THE MusiCAL CouRIER Company, a 
corporation duly formed under and in pursuance of 
the laws of the State of New York, and all demands 
against the late firm of Blumenberg & Floersheim 
are to be presented to the said MUSICAL CoURIER 

Company for payment. MARC A, BLUMENBERG, 

OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


IN TOWN. 


MONG the members of the trade who were in 
town last week and among the callers at this 
office were : 











J. F. Baprows,. .. y iinis Wiesdaincavcnceawens Saginaw, Mich. 
Richard Purchase 4.4... iiisy etki st cbedbes Jamaica, L. I. 
W. MM, FRleth....0... .sewademenent seen Peeper Pottsville, Pa. 
Ged. P. Bent.......<ascvasis eaaaisvkaceics . «Chicago, III. 
Thos..F. Scanlan, . . seeded dcvt swiped caweetoas Boston, Mass. 
James S. Cumston, ..... 05... .eeeeee, ++.+++. Boston, Mass. 
C. W. Marvin.....  (ivbteiiiiseereasta een Detroit, Mich. 
Di RABBIS. 0.0 6065s co eeteds TOON Mee ba Camden, N. J. 
Fee ees Te eee: Ley eee ee St. Paul, Minn. 
Os Deetnewe se F334 EVE 2 AL CRE, ws New Haven, Conn. 
ees SR Sorts rs Os NS ree Boston, Mass. 
W. H. Poole (C. C. Briggs & Co.).........ccccccceses Boston 








—Mr. Albert Ascher, at the present time in 
at one of his Fulton street, Brooklyn, Bradbur. , will remain at 
his post there during the present year if he ects arrangements that he 
has now in contemplation. If he does not continue in the employ of Mr. 
Smith it is probable that he will be no longer with him and that he will go 
somewhere else. 


the employ of F. G. Smith 
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FRANZ ABT, 

D. FRANCOIS S. AUBER, 
CARL BAERMANN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 
ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 









PIANO 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to 
and sold in all art centres of the globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest 
living artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 
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STEINWAY & SONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, FRANZ RUMMEL, 


Dr. FRANZ LISZT, 

A. MARMONTEL, 

Dr. WM. MASON, 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
S. B. MILLS, 

IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLF NEUENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 
IGNATZ J. PADEREWSKI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 


ANTON SEIDL, 
WILHELM TAUBERT, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 
RUDOLF WILLMERS, 
CARL WOLFSOHN, 
AND MESDAMES 
ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 





Royal Highnesses Tue Prince and Princess or WALES. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE 








EUROP 


STEINWAY HALL, 
15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





EAN DEPOTS: 


STEINWAWY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 


Steinway & Sons beg to announce that by Royal Warrants dated respectively 
May 29, June 18 and October 4, 1890, they have been honored by the appointment 


of Piano Manufacturers to Her Majesty THe Queen or Encianp and Their 


ETELKA GERSTER, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, 
MARIE KREBS, 
LILLI LEHMANN 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA-ROSA, 
ADELINA PATTI 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 


TERESA TITIENS, 
ZELIE TREBELLI, 


&c, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


&c. 





ON APPLICATION, 


STEIN WAY & Son S. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East {4th Street, New York. 
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EMERSON. 


densnncinnieamaiarien 

R. ORRIN A, KIMBALL, of the Emerson Pianc 
M Company, who was in this week, will 
probably leave for an extended trip South within a 
interests of his 


town 


tew over the extensive 


company in that vicinity and to recuperate his health, 


days to look 


which has been considerably run down by his arduous 


dutie in organizing the new factory in Boston, of 
which notice has been made before. 

To speak or write of the new Emerson factory is to 
call to mind a model modern institution, a visit to 
which will repay anyone in the leastwise interested in 
plano building. The spring time will be s00n upon 


i¢ and the natural influx of dealers may be expected, 


and right now, while the idea is fresh in mind, THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER wishes to suggest to every agent of 
South, the North and the West that he 


credit by making a visit to this new 


, the 
will do himself 
that he will find there some things that he 


the East 


edifice 
has not seen before, and many things that he may 
have seen before, done here in a different and better 
manner, 

a matter of persqnal interest to every 
to every piano salesman, to visit the factory 
famous Style 14 
comes, and he pilgrimage to New 
York or to Boston, and does not see this house of 
harmony does himself an injustice for which he alone 


It should be 
dealer, 
Emerson piano 


from which the 


who makes the 


is to blame 

Speaking of that Style 14, has the reader seen and 
heard one with the latest improvements? There has 
sample exhibition at the New York ware- 
No. 


on 
Fifth 
who has “tried” 
the essential features which have gone to 
a representative in years past, while 


been a 


92 avenue, for some days, and 


it has found it not wanting 


rooms, 
everyone 
in all of 


make it piano 


those who are expert in such matters have discov- 


ered new beauties that but go to enhance its value 
best selling and best standing instru- 


2 one of the 


ments to-day upon the market. 





NO INCREASE. 


——_—_ > __—-_- 


N the presentation of an accurate estimation of 
| the number of pianos made in the United States 
year 1891 there are two leading thoughts 
the the 
unexplainable dullness that has prevailed ; the 
fact of the standard of output having been attained 


by the 


during the 


that are forced upon one; first, remarkable, 


second, 


chieily noticeable increase in the product of 


which changes the attentive reader of THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER will be posted on. With the exception of 
some rare instances, due to peculiar circumstances 
among Eastern makers, it is to these places that we 
must look for the number of pianos that will make 
up the deficit in the output of the factories that have 
heretofore been taken as the basis of estimate in any 
| computation of the total number of instruments 
|made, Reference to THE MUSICAL COURIER of De- 
| cember 16 and 23 will show by the signed reports of 
| the bulk of piano manufacturers in the United States 
that there has not been an increase corresponding in 
| percentage to that reported in 1891 as the increase of 
1890, 
Therefore it is fair to assume trom these statistics 











and others received from supply men that the total 
output for 1891 was no greater than that of 1890, 
which leads to the submission of the following table 
as embracing a ‘air and conservative estimate of 
piano making in America from 1780 up to December 
$1, 1891: 
Vearly Average. Total, 
yi | eS A ee cvoee 2,000 
SBBI~6B9O... 0s cpp veesvevooccssivesees 2,000 20,000 
1831-1840.....0.2-2 08 Peer scr eeerbones 4,000 40.000 
| UES ( 1. IIE re 7.000 70 000 
EBES—8800,. .. .cccccsccceccccc seen 10,000 100 000 
1861-1870 { including internal rev- 20,000 tne Bd0 
{ enue period.......... 
1871-1875 seve eerewecevoeres 25.000 125.000 
TENE owes gut ecscceesetuesceede 30 000 150,000 
SSOP EGGS 5 0:6 sie bd bse Pe esiereiy coe c.:0 ot —— 212,000 
$EO ci cceciwe roast ¥0ep eet cords Ss trie e —— 48,000 
| 1887 nndes pyaees — 52 000 
Pear Py By ‘ ousb sex —- 56,000 
1889 SS ere — 65,000 
| 1890 coves tone 72,000 
SOON ii ec cccvevessuééienteewrintesees —_— 72,000 
SER. 6s iipae keane aadaresats 1,284 000 


|and it would therefore seem that these 
| factories (those not in New York, 


the West and of minor factories in places other than | 


the hitherto acknowledged centres of piano making, 
Of the the 
itis a matter of the past, and it is best that 
now to the all 
attainment satisfactory 
It does not appear that the stag- 


first, less said the better; the year has 


ended 


we should look future and bend 


energies to the of a more 


showing in 1892, 


nation was confined to the piano business alone; it 


does not appear that it was the result of extraordinary 
abuse of any line of policy on the part of the great 
number of piano manufacturers, Probably never be- 
fore have such strenuous efforts been made to force 
our goods (and from this will come the ill effect from 


which all will suffer for a time) ; probably never before 


have such enticing terms been offered, such excellent | 


average pianos been turned out as in 1891, Yet they 
would not sell, It is well enough to theorize as to the 
causes of the trouble, to talk politics, finances, crops, 
&c.; the fact remains that 1891 was most 
decidedly an “off year” in the piano trade, in many 
cases a downright money losing year, and in but few 
everything considered. 


weather, 


instances a profitable one, 
Every man has his own individual theory to account 
for the depression, and we advise him to stick to it 
until he changes it. 
better than his neighbor's, and that's some sort of 
satisfaction, even if it be but negative, 


Of the second phase a chapter might be written to | 


give in detail the advances that have been made in 
Chicago, Buffalo, Erie, Muskegon, Cincinnati, Nor- 


It is doubtless as good if not | 


A 





MUTATIONS OF TRADE. 


8 

T the end of 1890 it was variously estimated that 
1891 would close with acredit of from 75,000 to 
80,000 pianos made in the United States. The re- 
turns have fallen short of the expectations and but 
| 72,000 will go down as the total output, a goodly 
| number in itself, but several thousands below what it 
| would have been under normal conditions. It should 
be distinctly remembered also that this number, 72,- 


000, is composed of a greater proportion of « outside 
makers than has ever before been calculated upon, 
“ outside” 
Boston or Balti- 
more) have been gaining on the older concerns. 

It may be safely asserted that just so and so many 

| pianos are sold each year, be the number great or 
small, and the undeniable fact that the “ outside” 
factories have progressed all out of proportion to the 
old concerns would indicate that some concerns are 
retrogressing. Every practical, well posted piano 
| maker or dealer who follows the trend of the trade, 
as set forth in the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
can determine for himself what firms have fallen be- 
| hind, He cannot, of course, gain so comprehensive 
| a view of the situation as the editors of this paper, 
who are in touch with all factors in the trade, but he 
| can form his own estimate of the standing of any 
| individual institution in which he may be actively or 
indifferently interested by a careful perusal of its 
| columns, and it will at once become apparent to him 
| that the laggards are those who have not availed 
themselves of the opportunity of advertising. 

A review of the file of THE MUSICAL COURIER for 
1891 shows that those who have patronized it most 
freely have been most successful. With the single 
exception of the piano manufacturing firm that was 
forced to suspend a few weeks ago by circumstances 
over which they had lost control—with this single 
exception—the large advertisers in this paper have 
| been prosperous during the year. 

To what prominence THE MUSICAL COURIER has 
brought new concerns new business enterprises is 
| left to the reader to conclude. Suffice it to say that 

the results have been eminently satisfactory to the 


=) 


walk, Wore €ster, P Epiledelgbis and other preons. all of oh pestion pata a= concerned, as is evidenced by the re- 








| Mrs. J. J. Swick is an Ettie. 





newals of contracts for 1892 for special display adver- 
tisements. 

It is unfortunately true that there are some con- 
cerns in this business that do not fully appreciate the 
value of printers’ ink as a means of building up or in- 
creasing business, It is unfortunate for them, and 
the time will come when they will realize their error, 
when it will cost them much more money to retrieve 
their short-sightedness than it would now cost them 
to keep up in the front of the procession. 

“Live and learn” is a phrase we are all familiar 
with. If you don’t live you can’t learn, and, equally, if 
you don’t learn you can't live. 
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CHANCE OF OWNERSHIP. 


‘To the Trade: 

The business of the Swick & KELSo Piano, 
: formerly owned by H. A. Swick, is ow owned 
: and carried on by Errie (MRs. J. J.) Swick. All 
: bills and drafts should be made in that name, as 
: she is sole owner of the business and is person. 


: ally responsible for the same. 

Sworn financial standing over all: 
indebtedness to date is $23,000. 
H. A. Swick. : 

( S. R. KeExso. : 


Ertig (Mrs. J. J.) Swick. 
J. J. Swick 


December ist, 1891. 


A. SWICK was supposed to be J. J. Swick’s 
wife, commonly’ known as Hester, and now 
J. J. Swick was a bank- 
rupt and conducted the various stencil fraud schemes 
under H, A. or Hester A. Swick’s name. 

The financial standing published in 
which was sent out on a postal card, is, of course, a 
blatant fraud. Where was it sworn to? Nonsense! 
And if sworn to, who would believe it? 

al 

S it not possible to form a Tuners’ Guild in the 
| United States? From time to time there have 
appeared in these columns communications from in- 
telligent tuners who advocate such a measure as a 
matter of self protection, and this week there is still 
another one. It would seem that the plan is feasible 
if only someone, or better still, some two or three 
tuners would meet and outline . scheme for the 
agitation of the subject. The columns of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER will be gladly opened to them, and it 
will engage to further the project in every way in its 
power. 

Would it not be a good stroke for some leading 
manufacturer to start the ball rolling by announcing 
that he issues certificates of qualification to his 
tuners in the shape of a certificate which would bea 
passport for its possessors to the consideration of all 


H. 


the above, 


interested. 

And where is the association in this all important 
question? They have in a short time accomplished 
the stupendous task of establishing a universal pitch. 
Why can they not now take the initiative in a move- 
ment to indorse a body of competent tuners who 
know how to treat the pitch. It would not cost much 
money, it would not cost much labor, to establish and 
maintain a standard of tuners’ ability under the direc- 
tion of the association, and such a practical work 
would enlist the sympathy and co-operation of all 
concerns now in and out of the association and tend 
to enlarge it and make it a still more universal 
and potent institution. 

a 


—Capar Rarips, December 22 —This afternoon a serious accident oc- 
curred on First , being a collision between a buggy and an electric 
car. H, C. Waite, a prominent dealer in musical instruments, was driving 
down the street when he took a notion to cross the street. He saw a car 
coming in front and waited for it to pass. He then started to cross the 
tracks. In doing so he swung the horses around, bringing the buggy 
square across the track. Just at that moment a car running at the rate or 
25 miles an hour came from behind and struck the buggy on the side near 
the front wheel, carrying the vehicle and horses about 50 feet before the 
frightened motorneer could stop the car. The buggy was completely de- 
molished, the horses slightly injured and Mr. Wante considerably a a 
poiog. thrown ge the pavement and dragged with the rest.—Special 

oines “* Register.’’ 
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|” CILIZATION 


ID THE INFLUENCE UF GOO) WOMEN” 


Wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
years ago; but he neglected to 
















add that they can best exert 
their influence by having in their 
homes a PIANO which bears 
his honored name—the peerless 


Style 
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EMERSON. 
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PHILADELPHIA CHANGE, 


Hurtzig, Fleming & Co. 


CEEDED BY 


DEARBORN AND FLEMING. 


EGOTIATIONS have just been concluded between 
N Hurtzig, Fleming & Co., the Behr Brothers & 
Co. Philadelphia connection, of the one part and Geo, 
C, Dearborn and G, R, Fleming of the other part, that 


transfer to the two latter gentlemen the stock, good 


will and lease of the former firm. 
rhe present employes of Hurtzig, Fleming & Co. 
w remain, and the Behr pianos will be continued as 


leaders at the establishment. 


000 of lease accounts, which will be collected by the 


There are about $80,- | 
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a hasty auction or sheriff's sale of the assets of Conover 
Brothers Company, as being in direct opposition to our re- 
covering any dividends, and as being of serious injury to 
the credit of the piano making fraternity. 

Fighth—That the receiver be advised to dispose of pat- 
terns, trade mark, patents, scales, good will, &c., at pri- 
vate sale, at a fair appraisement, by a competent commit- 
tee of three disinterested persons, 

Ninth—That not too much haste be evinced in the settle- 
ment of the affairs of this company ; to get the best finan- 
cial results, 

Tenth—That the material lacking to finish pianos be 
bought spot cash at a discount of 25 per cent. from prices 
paid by Conover Brothers Company. 


KANSAS CITY CHANCE. 


——___> — 


Mr. Seanlan’s Latest Move. 





T aconference held in this city on Saturday fore- 
A noon, participated in by Messrs. Sohmer & Co., 
Hallett & Cumston and Thomas F, Scanlan, majority 
stockholders of the Kansas City Piano Company, 


| Kansas City, Mo., the interests of Messrs. Sohmer 


cessors and turned in to the old firm. 
In an interview on the change Mr. Henry Behr | 
stated that in his opinion, which he had heretofore 


expressed, it was a bad policy for manufacturers to | 


conduct branch houses, and he predicted that other | 


branch houses under the direct 
piano manufacturers would be closed or transferred 
as this has been. 


Mr, Fleming 


large traffic with pianos in Philadelphia, 


able to continue in doing a 
This is the 


will be 


second purchase within a year made by Geo, C, Dear- 
born, who is now interested in three establishments 
in Philadelphia, Dearborn is an operator and would 
rather buy a piano store than swear, and we all know 
that he enjoys the latter pastime more than any other 


man in the piano trade. 


CONOVER AFFAIRS. 


o—— 


Attitude of Certain Creditors. 





Y another part of this paper the notice of the 
] auction sale of the Conover factory effects is pub- 
In the 
meanwhile some of the creditors, believing that too 


lished to take place January 9 (next Saturday), 


much haste has been shown in disposing of the stock, 
&c., have arranged for another meeting which may 
result in a postponement of the sale. The creditors’ 
meeting alluded to is called as follows: 


{ Conover Brothers Company will be held 
at the office of George W. Cotterill, receiver, No. 32 Nassau street, 


A meeting of the creditors o 


New York city, on January 6, 1802, at 2:30 ».m., for the purpose of en- 


abling the receiver to advise with creditors 


Numerous suggestions have in the meanwhile 


been offered to continue the Conover business for 
some time in order to work up the stock and enable 
the action, case and supply firms to dispose of the 
articles they have in stock, which were made es- 
pecially for the Conover pianos. 

The following plan has been submitted : 

Reso_vep, By the creditors of Conover Brothers Com. 
pany that the receiver be advised as follows: 

First-—-To hire the necessary help and finish up all pianos 
now in process. 

Second-—To be advised to borrow, if necessary, not more 
than $5,000 in amounts as needed from time to time, and if 
necessary the creditors sign a joint note to raise the money 
and at a rate of interest not to exceed 6 per cent. per year. 

rhird—-That the bookkeeper and foreman of the com- 
pany, previous to failure, be retained in service if they can 
be hired at reasonable salaries. 

Fourth—That the bookkeeper render to each creditor a 
detailed printed statement of the assets and liabilities of 
the company at the present time and at the end of each 
month's business a detailed printed statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures be rendered to each creditor. 

Fiftth—That the bookkeeper and foreman give bonds 
through some surety company of $2,000 each for faithful 
performance of their duties. 

Sixth—To sell no new pianos for less than 
only for cash down or cash in 30 days. 
be determined by creditors). 


Seventh—That we the creditors earnestly protest against 





each, and 
(Price of pianos to 


management of | 





and of Hallett & Cumston were purchased by Mr. 
Scanlan, of the New England Piano Company, who 
will assume control on January 15. 

Mr. O. H, Guffin, the local director and manager of 
the company at Kansas City, will probably also dis- 
pose of whatever may be his interests to Mr. Scan- 
lan, and it is impossible to state to-day what course 
the owner will pursue in the future handling of the 
business, 

The Sohmer piano, which enjoys a great reputation 
in Kansas City and that section, will hereafter be 
handled by one of the remaining Kansas City houses 
whenever the firm here decides upon the representa- 
tion. Few pianos have such local renown as the 
Sohmer in that particular part of the West, and, in 
fact, the number of Sohmer pianos sold throughout 
that part of the country has far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the firm. 


HAZELTON. 


T is so seldom that the picture which appears in 
| another column, the picture of the factory and 
warerooms of Hazelton Brothers, is published, that it 
is worthy of special attention, and a few lines of com- 
ment on the firm that for so many, many years has 
been associated with everything that is best in the 
artof piano making. Other concerns take delight in 
constantly parading in the public prints their build- 
ings, large or small, and there is no doubt that this 
display does much to familiarize the public with the 
appearance of the structures with which the name of 
the firm or company is associated, and it is a praise- 
worthy and legitimate way of advertising. But a 
small proportion—a very small proportion—of the men 
interested in the piamo business ever see the factories 
from which the goods they sell come, and they are 
therefore naturally interested in the photographs 
representing them, 

There are many of the new generation of piano 
men, dealers, salesmen, tuners, clerks, &c., who 
have never before looked upon a cut portraying the 
Hazleton Brothers’ factory. It would be well for 
them to impress upon their mind's eye the por- 
trait here shown; and to remember that within this 
modest building there is one of the best organized 
shops in America, and that from it come some of the 
best examples of well made musical instruments, 
composed of the choicest materials and made by the 
most skilled and experienced workmen under the 
direct superintendence of the members of the firm, 
each one of whom is a thoroughly practical piano 
man. Year in and year out this building is filled 
with busy men, a number of whom have spent a life- 
time inthe employ of Hazelton Brothers, and month 
after month one may. drop in at the spacious ware- 
rooms, which occupy the ground floor, and find one of 
the « Hazelton boys,” as they are still called, though 
they are men with grown children, with white apron 
on, just down from the “shop,” waiting upon some 





retail customer or closeted in the office with some 
important agent that Mr. Henry Hazelton, the senior 
partner, is dealing with. 

It is always the same at the Hazelton rooms; 
there is always that same atmosphere of quiet, steady, 
substantial prosperity ; the same cordial greeting and 
the continuous flow of pianos that are going out to 
all parts of the world. It is no unusual thing for 
Hazelton pianos to be sold to three generations of a 
family, When the instrument has been once pur- 
chased it gives such thorough satisfaction, it becomes 
so much a part of the household, that as the children 
grow they naturally look forward to having a Hazel- 
ton of their own and no other name comes to their 
mind, It is just this quiet, conservative way of doing 
business that attracts people back again and makes 
them look upon the Hazelton as the only piano in ex- 
istence that they wish to possess. 

And, too, it should be borne in mind that no house 
in the trade has been more progressive than Hazelton 
Brothers; no house has kept more thoroughly in 
touch with the times, and no house to-day makes a 
more thoroughly modern instrument, devoid of the 
catchpenny selling points that so many resort to to 
gain transient popularity. So it is well to look care- 
fully at this picture, and to bear it well in mind that 
you see in it the counterfeit presentment of the 
home of one of the oldest, most solid and best con- 
cerns in the piano business. 


HARDMAN AND ROYALTY. 


HE matter of Hardman, Peck & Co, and the royal 
T warrants has at last reached an acute and inter- 
esting stage and merits earnest and intelligent treat- 
ment. As THE MUSICAL COURIER stated recently, 
there is only one firm of piano manufacturers in the 
United States who have received the royal appoint- 
ment of piano mamufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen and their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and that firm is of Hardman, Peck 
& Co, 

Hardman, Peck & Co, never received any royal ap- 
pointment of any kind whatsoever, and if they ever 
claimed such a distinction we should like to become 
acquainted with the facts in connection with such a 
claim. Mr, Peck is not in the habit of making claims 
which cannot be backed up by him. Moreover, to claim, 
either directly or indirectly, that Hardman, Peck & Co. 
had ever been appointed piano manufacturers to any 
queen, king, prince or princess would constitute a 
fraud, and we are sure that such a fraud would be 
ventilated by the Piano Manufacturers’ Association it- 
self, if for no other reason than to protect that firm 
which is the only legitimate owner of the royal ap- 
pointment and which is also amember of the asso- 
ciation ; but Mr. Peck, as we understand it, never 
made such a claim. 

All that firm claims is this: A Hardman agent in 
Great Britain has delivered to Balmoral Castle and 
other points Hardman pianos for the use of the 
Queen, the Duchess of Fife and the Prince of Wales; 
at least the Hardman agent writes to that effect to 
Hardman, Peck& Co. Mr. Leopold Peck from his own 
knowledge could not swear that these pianos were 
ever delivered or that any of the royal family or 
personages ever heard or saw a Hardman piano. He 
and his firm merely repeat what the dealer in Glasgow 
who sells Hardman pianos writes to them. As that 
dealer himself advertises it, he supplied pianos to 
these royal folks. He does not say he sold or rented ; 
he says he supplied them. 

This dealer's firm in Glasgow years ago received an 
appointment of some kind to the Queen—such as a 
dealer is apt to receive—long before he or his firm 
ever sold a Hardman piano. 

As far as we can see, Hardman, Peck & Co. have no 
reason whatsoever to make use of this Glasgow 
dealer's appointment, for he certainly did no¢ get his 
appointment because he sold Hardman pianos, and 
Mr. Peck himself was not even in the piano business 
when that appointment was made. Moreover, the 
people here are not interested in such honors, as they 
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were not conferred upon an American institution On 
the other hand, when an American piano manufac- 
turer becomes the recipient of such a distinguished 
honor it becomes a question of public interest. 

There is no harm in offering suggestions, and we 
therefore would advise Hardman, Peck & Co. to dis- 
engage themselves from all entanglements with these 
royal warrants, to which they are just as little en- 
titled as the Italian peanut vender on the corner. 
Mr. Peck says he has never been crowned, and that is 
true. Heand his firm and his pianos have never re- 
ceived the slightest official recognition at royal hands, 
and to make use of the superanuated diploma of a 
Glasgow dealer, who has recently purchased some 
Hardman pianos, in order to boom the Hardman piano 
here is not in line with Mr. Peck’s usual methods, 
or at least should not be. 

The coat of arms used by Hardman, Peck & Co. 
has no meaning in consequence and should be with- 
drawn from every “ Hardman” advertisement. 


C. H. Martin’s Letter. 


C. H. Maxtin Piano Co, Steinway Hatt, ) 
516 Fourtn Srreer, . 
Sioux Crry, Ia., November 18, 1891. ) 

Editors of the Musical Courier, New York City, N. Y.: 
ELIEVING you to be desirous of giving all 
the news you can obtain and that you desire to state 
nothing but facts, I address you at this time, touching a 
matter which is of personal interest tome. In your issue 
of November 4, 1891, you have my card with comments, as 
you will see by referring to the same. This is an old card, 
which by some oversight has been allowed to run longer 
than it should have done. At the present time I am notin 
business alone. My business was incorporated July 16, 
1891, at this point, under the laws of Iowa, and in the name 
of C. H. Martin Piano Co., capital $100,060, paid in capital 
$47,000, with C. H. Martin as president and manager. 
C. H. Martin was for several years traveling salesman for 
the wellknown house of D. H, Baldwin & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, resigning his position there under the most pleasant 
circumstances, mutually existing between himself and the 
house of D. H. Baldwin & Co., to open business on his 
account in Cleveland, Ohio, at which point I conducted 
a piano and organ business in my own name and without 





the aid or assistance of anyone. As to the conduct of the 
business, it is true that I had borrowed capital 4" point 
from a man at that time residing in Denver, Col., to the 


amount of $160,000, which amount was all paid as it became 


due. 

I bought in large amounts from Messrs. Steck & Co., 
Wm. E. Wheelock, Mathushek and others, and I refer you 
with pleasure to all of the above firms as to whether all 
my bills were paid when due, and as to whether there was 
in any manner any unpleasantness in their business rela- 
tions with me. On account of my health I finally closed 
the business at Cleveland and, after taking several months’ 
rest, I re-entered the employ of D. H. Baldwin & Co., of 
Cincinnati. About a year after that date I opened busi- 
ness in Dayton, Ohio, buying most of my goods of D. H. 


Baldwin & Co., of Cincinnati; at which point I did a suc. | 


cessful and satisfactory business to myself and all con- 
cerned, and at the present writing I am still doing business 
at Dayton, Ohio, under the firm name of J, C. Martin & 
Co., the firm being composed of my brother, J. C. Martin, 
and myself, where we handle Knabe, A. B. Chase, Newby 
& Evans and Smith & Barnes pianos, and are doing a satis- 


factory and pleasant business under the management of | 


J. C. Martin. 
Desiring a wider and newer field for operation I came 
West in 1886, opened a branch house at this point for 


Messrs. Lyon & Healy, of Chicago. Two years since | 


bought out the business of Lyon & Healy at this point, and | 


ever since that time did a very remunerative business, of 


year. In July, 1890, I associated myself with Geo, W. 
Lyon and E, A. Potter, of Chicago, and opened a piano 
house in St. Paul, Minn., which enterprise, for reasons I do 
not care to state at this time, proved unprofitable, and 
which we mutually agreed to close about September 1 of 
this year. 

The above is a brief sketch of the history of C. H. Martin. 

In addition to the above statement, I wish to add that I 
secured the agency of the C. A. Smith piano, of Chicago, 
the forepart of 1890, and not believing the name of Smith a 
first rate name for a piano, | had the piano stenciled C. H. 


have allowed an obligation to mature and not paid up, I 
will make you a present of $1,000. 


Believe me, yours very truly, 


C. H. MARTIN, 
Loud Writes 
R L.. Loup 
Pianos AND OrGans, f 


212 N. Summer Steerer, 
Naswvitte, Tenn., Jan, 1, 1808 ) 

Editors Musical Courter 

‘AYU . 
] SAY! Where do you get your breezy news items? I 

return you the inclosed slip, being a clipping from your estimable 
paper, and beg to notify you that I have entertained no thought of teach- 
ing music, neither am I playing in any church. | have all along gotten 
my full share of the piano trade in Nashville and vicinity, and am accus 
tomed toarushing business from month to month. It is true we have felt 
the depression that has visited ail lines of business, but we have had the 
largest holiday trade | nave ever had, having sold nearly every new piano 
on my floor, We sold also a concert and a baby grand Steck to Ward 
Seminary, the largest seminary in the South. This sale the Stecks could 
brag of, because of the prominence of the institution and the red hot com- 
petition. I handle the best pianos | can buy and think | have the confi- 
dence of the people. Being very largely in the swim | should be glad if 
you would kindly publish this to counteract the impression of the article 
above referred to ‘ours, Rowr, L. I { 


L.A 
McCormick is now with Sherman, Clay & Co., 


Darrow has bought out McCormick & Co., of San Diego, Cal 
on the road 
These are the new officers of the Atho! Building ¢ ompany ; President, 
H.S, Goddard; clerk and treasurer, L. C, Parmenter 
Goddard, L. C. Parmenter and George H. Cooke This organization 
owns the property occupied by Goddard & Manning, the piano case mak- 
ers. It 1s expected that enlargement of the factory will soon be necessary 
to accommodate the growing business.—Gardner, Mass., ** News 


direstors, H. S 


It is reported that while Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. have done a 


fairly good business in 1891, they have nevertheless lost much trade to 


‘ 4 t | other houses through their arrogant bearing toward customers and their 
which I was sole proprietor up to July 16 of the present | 


general unwarranted assumption that they are superior to the common 
courtesy which should exist between a supply house and its patrons. So 
much of their time is now being given to trades other than the piano trade 
that they are not able to keep in touch with the industry which for so 
many years has given them their main support 

Frank H, Smith, employed in the Sterling Company's organ factory 
When he got off the train 
1 man 
wearing a mask, About 50 feet from the crossing the man overtook him 
and, holding a pistol within a few feet, told him if he moved he was a dead 
man. Smith sprang upon his assailant and after a struggle wrested the 
pistol from him, when the fellow ran. Smith has the weapon, a brand 
new Smith & Wesson ,32 calibre, every chamber loaded, He can find no 
trace of the footpad 


in Birmingham, Conn., lives in Orange, Conn 


at the Grange depot at 8:32 Saturday night he was followed by 


Monday morning the Weaver Organ and Piano Company booked 


orders for more than 50 organs, over half of which goto England. They 


| shipped more organs during December than in any previous month in the 


Martin, and have advertised the piano in accordance with | 


the inclosed catalogue, where, at the top of the first page, 
if you will carefully notice, manufactured for C. H. Martin, 
which we consider legitimate. 

As to my manner and mode of doing business I make you 
this proposition: that if you will find a manufacturer, or 
dealer, or bank, that I have done business with, and if ] 


| popular everywhere 


history of their business, and are taxed to the tull capacity of their en- 
larged works, The name of the Weaver Organ and Piano Company is 
known in every civilized country on the globe and the Weaver organs are 
They delivered more than a dozen Weaver organs 
in and around York last week, which were sold for Christmas presents 


This is the best evidence that these orgars are as popular at home as 
abroad The Weaver Organ and Piano Company have also sold ® per 
cent. more pianos this year than during any previous year, which shows 


a healthy growth in this branch of their business hey have eaperienced 
a remarkable increase in their piano business since they have their new 
wareroom at the factory and carry such a large assortment of pianos 
York ** Daily.’ 





HONEST OPINIONS. 


I take great pleasure in giving expression to the admiration I feel for 


your Pianos. 








in every detail insure the greatest durability. 


Nashville, Tenn., Nov, 1, 1891. 


Yours truly, 


The exquisitely pure singing qualities of tone give me the 
keenest satisfaction in playing. The solidity of construction and perfect finish 





R. L. LOUD. 





There are so many Pianos manufactured at the present day, but very few 
Pianos that deserve the name of musical instruments, and your Piano, I must 


say, stands in the front row of the few. 


I suppose that I have tuned as many 


Pianos of the different makes as any living man (in the last 37 years), but I 
never found any Piano so perfect in everything as the A. B. CHASE of 


Norwalk, Ohio. 


Yours sincerely, 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 17, 1891. 





F. TEUPE 


We desire to go on record as saying that in our judgment there isn’t 
a better Piano made to-day than the A. B. CHASE. Tone, Workmanship, 
Material and Durability are the points upon which we make the above 
assertion. 


Yours truly, 


Burlington, Ia., Nov, 17, 1891. 


LANGE & MINTON. 
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SHAW IN THE WEST | as the majority of the other houses have attained, 
, ° ‘ 


_ and no ong doubts the solidity and reliability of the 
— bulk of the concerns in that city. 
are Cetermined 00 | In the amount of business done there are at least 


three houses who are not surpassed by more than 


HESE Shaw people at Erie, Pa., 
ull the cardinal points and make an im- 


T 


pression in all sections of the land, but to-day it ises- | 


tree upy 
two concerns in the trade. 

Very few changes in the personnel have occurred 
Mr. Barnes became a member of 


that the latest progress made by the 
the 


sential to say 


company is towards setting sun—out, far out 


West 
The 
the representation of the Shaw piano with the 


during the year, 
| the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, formerly C, A. 
Piano Company has made arrangement | Smith & Co.; Mr. Theo. Pfafflin, salesman for Lyon, 
sos : | Potter & Co., joined the Chickering house as traveling 
Southern California Music Company at Los Angetes | salesman; Mr. E, de Anguera and the Manufacturers 
Piano Company severed their relations; Mr. R. H. 
Day left the now defunct Ayres & Wygant Company 
2 | and accepted a position with the Chicago Music Com- 
be considered a commercial hit to have arranged in a | pany; young Wm. Knabe took a place with Lyon & 
Healy for the sake of the experience to be gained by 
the knowledge of business in vogue with this eminent 
| house; Mr. Julius N. Brown opened a wareroom for 
the sale of the Colby and Erie Company’s pianos. 
Reed & Sons began the manufacture of 
Messrs. Steger & Co, resolved upon mak- 
for the purpose 
Rice-Hinze Piano Com- 


Shaw 


Cal; with the Knight-Campbell Company at Denver, 
A. Wells at Pueblo, Col. 


With an old piano manufacturing concern it would 


Col., and with I 


comparatively short period of time such important 
connections, How then does it strike the thinking | 
element in the music trade when a young house—a two 
year old—-makes a record of this kind on the piano turf 


metaphorically speaking—and in many cases dis- 


: Meesrs. 
old record breaking, full blooded racers who | Meesr 


tancing | 
| pianos ; 


have in the past been crowned with innumerable pre- 


. |ing pianos, and secured ground 
miums and purses 


It means that the Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, is | at Columbia Heights. The ‘ 
| pany also determined upon a removal of their plant 
| to the same location. Messrs. Roth & Englehardt 
| secured a location on adjoining property for a branch 
action works, and the Davenport & Treacy Company 
did likewise for a branch piano plate foundry. 
|. Messrs, C. B, Clemons & Co, began the manufac- 
instrument. the Shaw | ture of pianos, as did also the piano case maker Mr. 
Company has demonstrated its ability to present its | B. Zscherpe. 
with force and with original and ingenious | Two popular members of the trade, Mr. Jos. Shon- 
that many old out | inger and Mr. James M. Hawxhurst, became bene- 
processes that needed an effective bow te squelch | dicts. Mr. Frank H. King resigned his place as man- 
ager of the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company and 
associated himself with Mr, Otto Wissner, the Brook- 
lyn piano manufacturer, and Mr, M, J. Chase assumed 
the management of the said company, though still re- 
taining his oversight of the Chase Brothers Piano 
Company of Muskegon, Mich, Steger & Co. moved 
to their new store at the corner of Wabash avenue 
Take a look at the advertisement on the opposite and Jackson street, and took the agency of the Vose 
If you don't please to do so re. & Sons pianos. Mr, Chas. F, Crane, traveling sales- 
dull plan man for the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, secured 
Decker Brothers of New 


first and foremost making a piano that is in all partic- 
ulars a success, a success in a musical direction and a 
success in its commercial usefulness, for it at once 
appealed to the business instincts of a large class of 
intelligent dealers, who recognized in its make up | 
these elements of success. 

jesides producing such an 
claim 


methods obliterated and worn 
them, 

The Shaw Piano Company has taught a useful and 
It the trade 


that effective advertising methods produce influential 


instructive lesson. has shown music 
results and that a good article can be best benefited 
by presenting its claims to the public in the proper 


use of printers’ ink, 





page, if you please, 
main in ignorance and go on in your old 
a similar position with 
y , 

your agent and dealer to sell a small percentage of | York, 

If you have any ambition to make | The Kimball Company removed to their new build- 
|ing and began the manufacture of concert grand 
Mr. John H. Reardon was succeeded in the 


and make a few pianos and make it a hard job for | 


these few pianos, 
yourself better known, investigate some of the adver- 


tising methods of the Shaw Piano Company and you | P!#?0s- 


| management of the Mason & Hamlin branch store by 
Mr. A. M, Tarbeaux, and their piano was adopted by 
| the Chicago Conservatory, Samuel Kayzer director, and 
| Wm. H. Sherwood as head of the piano department 
lhe man who has succeeded by advertising in im- | of this prosperous institution, after some 25 years’ 
pressing the of the Union the | US¢ of another make of piano, 
merits of the Shaw piano is Harry J. Raymore, the The Chicago Musical College, under the direction 
of the He advertising of Dr, F. Ziegfeld, determined upon the use of the 
genius, but he is also lucky in having a fine article as Steinway and A. B, Chase pianos. Messrs. Julius 
Bauer & Co. secured new and more elegant ware- 
rooms on Wabash avenue, further south and adjoin- 
| 


will see how the thing is done, although all the money 


in the United States Treasury cannot furnish you with 


the talent of original advertising if you do not possess 


it already. 


upon music trade 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


secretary company, is an 





i subject for advertising. 





|} ing the Wellington Hotel. One small fire occurred 
in the wareroom of John A, Bryant. 


The Hamilton Organ Company_were incorporated 


CHICAGO IN (89. 


_— oe — 


Jo locality in this country has had in the past year and secured a new location and are now having a 
large factory built, and will, it is understood, become 


a more prosperous trade than the city of Chica- | 


go. The manufacture of pianos has increased from | competitors for wholesale trade. In kindred trades 
juite insignificant proportions to about 12 per cent, | one small failure occurred in the stool and scarf busi- 
of the whole number of instruments made in this | ness. The S, Grollman & Sons Company followed 


country, and in the organ business the number pro- | soon afterward by an incorporation in the same line 
| of business, called the Grollman Manufacturing Com- 
pany. ‘ 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company made a two 
years’ contract with the Schubert Piano Company, of 
New York, for 1,200 pianos a year, 

Story & Clark Organ Company 
factory area by leasing an additional 
building. 

One of the most important events of the year was 
the strike, which began with the furniture and ex- 
tended to the piano trade. It was very determinedly 
fought, though virtually only affecting one of the 
largest manufactories, that of Wm. H. Bush & Co., 


duced will amount to about 50 per cent. of the whole 
In general musical mer- 
the has 


much larger than any previous year. 


production of the country. 


chandise and sheet music business been 


rhere has been but one failure, and that was caused 
increased their 
large factory 


more by a lack of confidence and knowledge of the 
business on the part of one of the partners, and a 
personal disagreement between the parties managing 
the business, than from any lack of trade, and there is 
hardly any doubt that more confidence and a small 
increase of capital would have carried the Ayres & 
to which, of course, we refer—to 


Wygant Company 
a successful career and placed it on as sound a basis 





and resulted in closing this factory for quite a period 
of time and a reduction of the hours of labor from 
10 to 9 hours. Undoubtedly the workmen got the 
worst of this encounter, but it must not be forgotten 
that they were at the time not thoroughly organized. 


THE ASSOCIATION. 


HE first meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 
T ciation of New York in 1892 takes place next Tues- 
day afternoon and its chief purport will be the election 
of officers and committees for the ensuing 12 months. 
The nominating committee—Messrs. A. H. Fischer, 
W. F. Decker, Charles Jacobs, Geo. Nembach and 
Robert Proddow—have had various sessions and have 
renominated the entire set of officers and committees 
of the past year, Mr. Wheelock being renominated for 
the presidency of the association, as was predicted in 
these columns a month ago, All will be re-elected 
unanimously, 

A few words as to Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock, the 
president of the association, If ever a man has dem- 
onstrated his ability to preside over the meetings 
of a body constituted for deliberation it is Mr. Wheel- 
ock, who combines all the apparently contradictory 
elements embraced in the unique place he has so 
successfully filled. 

Mr. Wheelock is not only a successful piano manu- 
facturer, a merchant of far seeing vision, a finan- 
cier of unusual ability and a man of affairs gener- 
ally—he is a student anda gentleman, In him are 
concentrated the elements that make up the broad 
minded, liberal spirited, intelligent and cosmopolitan 
modern American merchant, the kind of citizen of 
which the republic boasts. It is due to the men of 
the Wheelock stripe that the piano trade has reached 
a dignified plane in the industrial life of the people, 
making it a source of pride to be enrolled among the 
members of that trade. 

From its narrow limits of a trade representing small 
capital, restricted opportunities, and circumscribed 
transactions the piano industry has grown until its 
environment embraces a scope offering vast and 
varied chances to men possessed of virile mental 
fibre. And the men now in it who are endowed with 
this stuff, which nature does not distribute in abun- 
dance, are destined to rise and become distinguished 
examples in their guild, 

Mr, Wm. E, Wheelock is one of these men and it is 
desired to transmit to him through these columns 
the compliments of the trade on the strength of the 
duplication of his election to the honor conferred 
upon him by the recommendation of the committee 
on nominations of the Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New York. 


A Portrait of Otto Sutro. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

DEAR Sirs—Visiting here I accidentally saw a copy of 
your interesting journal of December 2 in which you pro- 
nounce a well merited eulogy upon Otto Sutro, of Balti- 
more, a hearty echo of which I cannot resist sending you 
from far off San Francisco. 

During one of Mr, Sutro’s late trips to Europe I had the 
—what proved to be—most gratifying task of painting his 
portrait, which, as it progressed, unconsciously became a 
‘labor of love,’’ for, as must be the case with an artist 
while making a study of character, I became intimately ac- 
quainted with him and learned to know the inward worth 
of the man, who not only fascinated me with his personal. 
ity, his rare intelligence, his many accomplishments and 
thoroughly artistic temperament—chiefly marked by his 
untiring devotion to ‘‘ Frau Musica,’’ demonstrated by his 
ceaseless efforts to promote the interests of the divine art 
in Baltimore—but raised my enthusiasm for his sturdy in- 
tegrity and sense of justice. 

In short, the man made a lasting impression upon me, 
and while I am, assuredly, quite a disinterested party to 
his undertaking, I read with sincere pleasure your account 
of his business success and new venture. Otto Sutro will 
surely have the best wishes of everyone who, like myself, 
have been privileged with a nearer acquaintance with him, 
and I know of many others, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who would gladly give voice to sentiments like theabove. 

Very respectfully, Davip NEAL. 

















San Francisco, October 20, 1891, 
21 Post Street. 
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A GRATIFYING REY 


~# OF # OUR * BUSINESS. 
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Three A borrowed example, but it serves to illustrate 
our purpose. 


“First the blade— 


a 
This illustrates our beginning—very 
small, but hopeful. 
Sept., 1890. 
CDS “Then the ear— 


(} “Then the full corn in the ear.” 


Promise 
13 Months 
Experience, 


amy sits, SAW PIANO CI, ERIE P 



















Three months later, 
growing steadily and quite 
popular. 





, “rr 


December, 1890. 


Present time, full grown, 





accepted and appreciated, 





‘The SHAW PIANO is a model of American 
ingenuity in construction and tone quality.’ 
J. G. RAMSDELL, 
Philadelphia. 
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Robert Goldbeck, 


Franz Liszt, 


E. Tourgee, Franz Bendel, 
Johann Strauss, James H, Wehli, 
Franz Abt, Edmund Neupert, 


E. Fr. Richter, 

J. H. Hahn, 
Gustave Satter, 
William Mason, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Theodore Kullak, 
Joseph Joachim, 


Constantin Sternberg 
L. M. Gottschalk, 

A, de Novellis, 

P. S. Gilmore 
Maurice Strakesch, 
Florence Ziegfeld, 


Therese Titiens 
August Hyllested, Carl Zarraho, 
Emil Liebling, Giuseppe Del Puente, 
Luigi Arditi, S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Hans Balatka, H, Conrad Schileinitz. 
B. J, Lang 
These are names taken at random from the budget of 


testimonials to be found in the latest catalogue of the Hal- 
let & Davis Company, of Boston. A mere glance at them 
will suffice to show how widespread is the popularity of 
their pianos, and some of the names will remind those 
posted that the Hallet & Davis piano is not a piano that has 
sprung into favor within a few years, but that its indorse- 
ments date back to the time of piano players who were 
never heard by the present generation. 

it is significant that an instrument that has the praise of 
pianists and musicians whom we of 1892 know but as in 
history should maintain its supremacy and call forth the 
encomiums of modern players who are now before the 
public; it speaks volumes for the progress and enterprise 
of the house that it should have for half a century kept in 
the front rank and met every requirement that our present 
performers exact. 

Aside from these testimonials, the catalogue is replete in 
information concerning the company and its product, in 
formation which should be in the mind of every person 
interested in pianos. 

As an example of the general style of the book, the fol- 
lowing paragraph is quoted in full: 


Children and Old Pianos. 


Are your children learning to play on an old piano, or do you contemplate 
buying an old piano because it * will do just as well to learn on?" In 
either case consider the matter a moment, Are you not making or about 


to make a mistake? Early impressions are the most lasting. Onan old 
piano a child may learn which notes to play, but not how to play them cor- 


False methods and faulty touch are acquired that it may take 


rectly 

years of practice afterward to overcome. It is no uncommon thing fora 
child who has learned to play on an old worn out easy action piano at 
home, to be asked to play on the magnificent new piano at the neighbor's, 
and, perhaps, at a party, where her parents wish her to appear at her best. 
They naturally think that if she can play well on the old piano she can play 
better on the new one. Instead she fails utterly, much to the chagrin of 
both herself and her parents, who attribute her ill success to lack of con- 
fidence, This, however, is not the eause, She simply has learned to play 
on a piano with a defective action and does not know how to touch a mod- 
ern, well balanced keyboard, It were far better to give her a good piano 
to learn on, then let her play on a poor one later, than to reverse the con- 
ditions, as is usually done 


As anexample of what a clean, clear, well printed cata- 
logue should be this one comes up to the standard in every 
respect, Typographically perfect, with well drawn cuts, a 
handsome cover, with a halftone picture of the factory on 
the back, it is only necessary to say that it comes from the 
Philadelphia, whose imprint upon 


any work is a guarantee of excellence. 


press of ‘* Ketterlinus, 


Word from the Automaton Piano 
Company. 


AvromaTon Piano Company, 
1199 Broadway 
New York, January 4, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier: 
y' )UR issue of December 30 reprints an ar- 


ticle from the New York * Mercury” relating to the 


musical 


other *‘ automatic ”’ 


** Molian’’ and instruments. 
You open your columns to those who may desire to reply 
to the ‘* direct statements’ contained in each article. As 
the «direct statements"’ do not refer to the ‘‘ Automaton 


this is marketing, it would be 


” 


piano"? which company 
scarcely necessary to reply thereto, were it not that an 
" statement which may be construed as affecting 
the honesty and bona fides of this company is contained 
therein. Under these circumstances we deem it our duty 
to take cognizance of that part of the article which reflects 
on our veracity, leaving the harebrained chatter of this 
irresponsible critic, to the judgment of those able to form 


an unprejudiced opinion on the merits of this controversy. 


** indirect 


The following paragraph appears in the article in ques- 
tion: 

One other interesting matter was developed, and that is, that the in- 
dorsement claimed by one of these music machines from a piano company 
is probably wholly unauthorized by the piano company in question. No 
one can be found in the establishment who knew anything about such an 
indorsement, and when the attention of a member of the firm was drawn 
toa printed copy of the indorsement he expressed a good deal of surprise 
and interest in its appearance. 

Among the many valuable testimonials received by 


houses in the trade. It appears, however, that the firm 
in question did not notify its various employés of the 
fact of its having given such testimonial. A printed copy 
of the same was shown to an employé of the said firm, 
who thought fit to question the authenticity of the copy, 
and it is a fact that this company received a call froma 
representative of the firm in question, who asked to see the 
original testimonial. This was willingly shown, and, as 
far as this company was concerned, the episode was con- 
sidered ended, Out of such materials is manufactured the 
contemptible insinuation contained in the paragraph above 
quoted. May we not look for an explanation of this ebulli- 
tion of spite and malice in that this supremely artistic and 
captious critic called at our store to request particulars for 
a ‘*write up” in the ‘‘ Mercury,”’ and that a check in pay- 
ment for such ‘write up” was in ‘the letter longed for 
and which never came.’’ We leave to your readers the 
solution of this problem. Your obedient servant, 
AUTOMATON PIANO CoMPANy, 


Given Satisfaction. 


Orrice or THE Presipent, 
Leann Sranrorp, Jr., University, 
Pa.o Avro, Cal., December 23, 1891. 

Dear Sin—Referring to your letter of December 21, it 
gives me pleasure to say the Sohmer & Co. and Newby & 
Evans pianos furnished by you to the Leland Stanford, Jr., 

University have thus far given the best satisfaction. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Davip J. JorpAN, 


Walton Nelson Skips. 

ALTON NELSON, the well-known tuner and repairer, 

has mysteriously disappeared, leaving a shortage of about $500in 

his accounts with Lichty, the owner of the South Centre street piano es- 

tablishment. Nelson has been managing this store since it was established 

several weeks ago, A week ago last Tuesday, after telling his wife he was 

going to Reading to see Mr. Lichty, he left town and has not been heard 
from since. 

An investigation was made several days ago, and it was then discoy- 
ered that he had taken with him over $500 which he had collected upon 
organs which the firm had sold. When last heard from he had just 
skipped a large board bill at the Berks County House, Reading, and was 
bound for the West. 

Nelson came here about a year ago from Philadelphia, where he had 
some trouble with his employer. Several years ago he was in the employ 
of A.R, Bacon, a prominent musical dealer of Wilkesbarre. He was 
obliged to leave that city on account of a financial shortage. He had coi- 
lected several hundred dollars, but had not turned it over to the firm. 

When Mr, Nelson came to Pottsville he was employed by F. M. Hulett, 
who at that time had a music store on South Centre street. It was not 
long before Mr. Hulett found that Nelson was dishonest. On several 
occasions he caught him at underhand work and dishonest business 
transactions. He was finally obliged to discharge him. 

Nelson then secured a position with Heebner & Paul. He worked well 
with this firm for about six months and they found no cause for com- 
plaint. 

Several weeks later Mr. Paul caught him doing underhand work and 
his suspicions were aroused. On several subsequent occasions he was 
caught near the money drawer, but was kept under close surveillance and 
was unable to steal anything. About four months ago the firm was 
obliged to discharge him on account of his suspicious actions. 

Nelson next went into business for himself on North Centre street, 
where he kept a repair shop and continued to tune pianos. He finally 
threw up this business to take charge of Lichty’s music store. 

Before coming to Pottsville Nelson married an accomplished young 
lady of Virginia and brought her with him, 

Mr. Bacon, of Wilkesbarre, by whom Nelson was formerly employed, 
says that the piano tuner has a wife living in that city. Nelson claimed 
here that his first wife was dead. 

His present wife and daughter are receiving the sympathy of many 
friends, The woman is in great distress over the conduct of her alleged 
husband, She has been as unfortunate as his employer in her efforts to 
learn Nelson's whereabouts. The man is said to have left many bills un- 
paid and his wife in destitute circumstances.—Pottsville ‘‘ Chronicle.” 








The Originators of the American 


System. 

HICKERING & SONS, the oldest piano 

makers in the country, justly claim to be the origina- 
tors of the ‘‘American system.’’ The house was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1823, and since that time they have 
made over 79,000 instruments. The great perfection which 
the company have attained in the construction of their 
pianos they attribute to the fact that in their 67 years’ 
existence the entire direction and ownership of their large 
establishment have been kept completely in their own 
hands. The mest unremitting personal care has been ex- 
ercised by them in the management oftheir factory, and 
only after thorough tests is any piano out of the 60 a week 
which they manufacture allowed to be shipped. 
It is well known that at the Paris Exposition in 1867 
Chickering & Sons obtained the highest award of the ex. 
hibition, the Cross of the Legion of Honor, which was the 
highest award ever given to a piano manufacturer.—New 
York ‘* Tribune.” 








—Mr. David M. Link, who attained considerable newspaper notoriety 
some months ago, is at present engaged as retail salesman at the down- 
town warerooms of the Schubert Piano Company. 





this company was one from one of the foremost piano 





The Trade. 


—Frangois Allaire, of Allaire & Co., music dealers, Quebec, is dead. 

Prof, J.C, Wright has reopened his piano and organ business at Fort 
Madison, Ia. 
'"—R. S. Howard, of the New England Piano Company, is expected in 
tewn this week, 

—&. A. Hunt, of Batavia, Ill., is out with a patent piano attachment for 
sustaining the tone. 

—E. A. Osborn, of Wellsville, N. Y., has purchased E. D. Jones’ music 
store in that town. 

--Henry Behning, Jr., left for a Northwestern trip on Sunday night, to 
be gone several weeks. 

—Clark Howard has opened a repair shop for instruments of the violin 
class at Norwich, N. Y. 

—Geo. L. Hughes, the Crawfordsville (Ind.) music dealer, has removed 
to large new warerooms, 

—E. F. Buckner, music dealer, Corsicana, Tex., has sold out his stock to 
Thompson & York of that place. 

—Mrs. Max Meyer, of Omaha, wife of Max Meyer, of the piano and 
organ house of that name, is dead. 

—Mr. Nahum Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, is on a trip this week to 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

M. L. Smith, the Roanoke, Va., music dealer, gave a banquet on 

Christmas Eve to all his employés, 

~-A. W. McQueen has been appointed manager of the city department 
of the business of James A, Guest, Burlington, Ia. 

~—Hockett Brothers & P y, of Columbus, Ohio, write: 
must have the news, and Tue Musicat Courier gives it.”’ 


“We 





—The musical goods of the bankrupt house of T. P. Baumgardner, 
Wooster, Ohio, have been purchased by Foster & Dreher, of Mungen, Ohio, 

—Frank G. Reed, the Paterson, N. J., music dealer, is very ill with the 
grip; so is E. Trowbridge, of Franklin, Mass., owner of the Trowbridge 
piano factory. 

—There's a rumor that a large Eastern piano manufacturer is about to 
open in Chicago on his own account on Wabash avenue, where he has 
secured premises, 

Carl Bach and R. Fuchs will open on or about January 15 a first-class 
music store at Butte City, Mon., including a well equipped repairing de- 
partment, managed by Mr. Fuchs. 

—‘* The General History of the Music Trades of America and Vicinity” 
was offered on a second-hand book stall on Fourth avenue under the 
classification of ** Fiction” at 10cents. 

—Mrs. O. L. Braumuller, the editor of the ‘* China Decorator "’ and wife 
of the president of the Braumuller Company, has been obliged to suspend 
work and to go South in search of renewed health, 


—A piano and organ firm in Central Kansas writes to Tug Musica. 
Courter: “ The music trade in Kansas is not rushing, only fair. The 
people are paying off debts this year, but the grand musical time is com- 
ing.”’ 

~Mrs. Eichelberger, the well-known and reliable piano saleslady, has 
severed her connection with Hockett Brothers & Puntenny, and her many 
friends will find her at 345 South Centre street.—Springfield, Ohio, ** Re- 
public,” 

—Archibald A. Walker, who died at 267 South Fifth street, Williams 
burg, on Wednesday last, was formerly a piano maker, but retired from 
active work i7 years ago. He was born in 1822. Death resulted from 
heart disease. 


—Mears & Pitcher, of this city, are making the patterns and will manu- 
facture two pianos this winter. The iron frames will be cast atthe Bel- 
fast foundry from original designs by Mr. Pitcher. We have no doubt 
but that the instruments will be a success.—Belfast, Me., ‘* Republican,” 


-Mr, James W. Donelaa, formerly with the Schubert Piano Company, 
occupies a confidential position now with F. Muhlfeld & Co., the piano 
manufacturers who recently began operations on the other side of the 
Harlem. Mr. Donelan, who is an expert bookkeeper and thoroughly 
posted, will be an invaluable man for Messrs. Muhifeld, and his services 
will prove remunerative to the firm. 

Py sete0-feathe tuner and repairer by a large music house in 
Virginia. Good salary to reliableman. Apply at or address 237 
East Twenty-third street, New York. 
’ANTED—To correspond with a music house in some thriving city 
that is in need of an experienced man in all branches of the music 
trade, who will put some money in the business when satisfied with the 
location, &c. Address ‘*J. M. Business,’’ care this office, 


Py Aetee ~A large Western concern intending to manufacture 
pianos desires to correspond with parties having a plaut in running 
order, with the idea of purchasing scale, patterns, patents, &c. Must bea 
piano of medium grade. The name is not required, Address ‘* Western,” 
care of Tue Musica. Courier. 
ANTED~—A gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the piano 
manufacturing business, in which he has been engaged in various 
capacities during about 20 years; one who knows the whole retail and 
jobbing trade of the Union, having traveled extensively in piano in- 
terests ; one who is also a double entry bookh d 





per and corresp t, 
and who understands how a piano business and factory should be con- 
ducted, wants a place. Address ‘* Confident,” care of this paper. 
ae SALE—An organ plant, now manufacturing and selling organs 
Old-established name and reputation. Good trade outlets and some 
export trade, which could be increased. Trade running about 30 a week 
average throughout the year. Accommodation given for one-half the 
amount of bill of sale. Labor and living cheap. Lumber can be had 
cheap. Good men to be had at from $1.25 to $2a day, Address “ Plant,” 
are of Tue Musicat Courier. 





ANTED—There isa fine opportunity for a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands the piano and organ business, and who has from $10,000 
to $15,000, to join advertiser and push the business in the new State of 
Washington. Advertiser has established business, but needs experienced 
help with capital. Very best of references given and required, Address 
** Partner,” care of Musicat Courter. 
ANTED—Two first-class organ salesmen ; wages paid no object i 
they are honest and wide awake ; references must be given and 
will be given in return; steady position to this kind of men. Apply at 
once. J. A. Thayer & Co., successors to Bodman & Thayer, Attleboro, 
Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846, 





LARGEST HOUSE 
Music Engraving 
PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 











LHIPsioc, 
QERMANY, 


C. CG. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions, 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET), 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


<p ANDEAN Gh 


PIANOS. 


aGRAND. # UPRIGHT. eee 


VDL > 4 Swe - 











\ Incorporated 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


1471Th STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NRW YORK. 





HIGH 
GRADE. 


The Freseott 


UPRICHT PIANOS; w SUE 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO 60., 


SCoONOCORDYD. MN. FE. 


-« Americans 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 





ESTABLISHED 
— 1836.— 








AUFFERMANN & CO., 
211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Perfect Imitations of Old English Oak Boards and 
Veneers. Best in the market: 


Perfect Imitations of Ebony Boards and Veneers. 
Best in the market. 


FIGURED FANCY VENEERS ‘stanvep) 


FOR ORGANS AND PIANOS. 








At 





COLUSA HEIGHTS. 


The ~~ =e nufacturing location on the first high 


ground so (Cc hic go, Cheapest and best railroad 
fac ilitie a J & Co. and Rice-Hinze factory 
alre ady to ate she = atering particularly to organ 
} and pl ar ufa oa Ser thames sites and infer- 

| mation ative 

J. F. KEENEY, 
C 0 9 

FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 
243 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


1183 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 
| No on, Theory, Music Keadin 
VARNISH MAKERS } School M og ba ny wh ay ~ 
7 Private 
va 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





Root's Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


GEO. F. ROOT, President. 

















| Solo Singing, Ha n and Ge omet asttioal 
as set forth in the Norm al oe ical Handbook, th 
| Teachers’ Club, Root’s New Course ir Cul 
and Singing. & 
School in ion at Chicago during tl 1 ye 
N EWARK N J and at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyo ,N.Y 
y 7 “ ) the summe 
For cicular giving ful! particulars of oe Siives I os 
School of Mu anguages, Orator Pt 
lic School Teachers’ Retreat, add RE Vv. 'W AR D 
PLATT, Hornellsville, N. ¥ 
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Jack Haynes’ Headquarters. 
N December 16 there appeared in Tue Mvu- 
two illustrations of the interior of 


SicaAL Courier 
‘Jack Haynes’ Headquarters’’ at 20 East Seventeenth 
street, one of the main wareroom and the other of the 


officers’ or executive department. The accompanying cut 


| wareroom, Jack Haynes gradually expanded his trade 
| until he had separate offices and, pushing on, developed 


his business to such an extent that he was obliged to move 
into the extensive quarters that he now occupies. In his 
warerooms can be found at all times a full stock of the 
James M. Starr & Co. pianos and the Newman Brothers 
organs, for both of which instruments Mr. Haynes controls 


large territory, being in fact the Eastern manager for both 


gives an excellent idea of the exterior of the building, a 
that has become fa- concerns, and directing all of their business hereabouts 


place 


miliar to scores of visiting from his own office at 20 East Seventeenth street. 

piano men, men who handle With what eminent success he has met in his business 
the ‘Jack Haynes line,” and enterprises the general trade is too well posted to need 
others who naturally gravi- further reminder of it here. He has created an entirely 


new individual réle in the piano business; no one has 
ever before done what he is now doing; no one has ever 
before ventured to establish in New York direct represen- 
tation of two outside institutions conducting both a whole- 
sale and retail business, and no one has yet had the confi- 
dence to follow in his lead. He has surrounded himself 
with a corps of valuable assistants who, being trained in 
his successful metheds, are able now to take much of the 
detail work off his hands and thus leave him more time for 
the continuance of new plang and schemes to still further 
enlarge his business, which he will do in 1892, and leave 
him more time for the entertainment of his hundreds of 
friends who, when they are in town, feel it a pleasant duty 
to drop in and have a chat with ‘Jack Haynes. 


The Tuners’ Guild. 


Brooxtiyn, N. Y., December 2%, 1891. 


toward whatever point 
at, 


assured from past ex- 


tate 
Jack 
being. 
perience of a cordial welcome 


Haynes is located 
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CHICACO.1ILt 
| was greatly pleased to see in Tur MusicaL 
Courter another article on the subject of a tuners’ or- 

ganization. 

Mr. Greenleaf has presented his views in a clear and 
businesslike manner that proves him to be the right man 
in the right place as chairman of the tuning committee, 
N. Y.S. M. T. A. You, Mr. Editor, will remember that I 
agitated this very question in my feeble way, signing 
“Tuner,” in THe Musica, Courter about a yearago. Iheld 
then, as I hold now, that organization on the basis Mr. 
Greenleaf suggests is not only advisable but absolutely 
necessary. I also held, and still hold, that the ideais feasi- 
ble and practicable, because such a guild or organization 
would receive its support from the best element of tuners 
and from reputable dealers and manufacturers, as well as 
from the press and the people. 

It would not take long to force good tuners into our 
ranks, nor to force tramps and botches out of the business 


J.HAYNES 


entirely. 

To-day almost the first question put to the applicant for 
a position as tuner in the factory or wareroom is, ‘*Do you 
drink?’’ It is possible, as weli as desirable, that this ques- 
tion be changed to ‘Have you a card of membership 
in the Tuners’ Guild?” As an affirmative reply to the 
first would insure the statement, ‘‘We have no use for 
you ;”’ so would an affirmative reply to the second result 
in, ‘* You can go to work at once.’”’ No piano was ever 
yet well tuned under the inspiration of rum, and the 
guild could no more afford to take chances with such a 








and the extension of all manner of little courtesies that go to 
make one’s stay in the metropolis pleasant and profitable. 
Commencing in a small way, with desk room ina piano 








man than it could with one who doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between a tuning pin and a hitch pin. Rest assured, 
Mr. Greenleaf, that whatever influence I-can bring to bear 
toward the furthering of this cause will be gladly given. 
Now, gentlemen, this matter concerns your bret and but- 
ter and your honor. Don’t let it drop, or wait for others, 
but write a word or two of encouragement and some plan 
of action can soon be formulated. Epwarp E. Topp. 


The Needham Piano. 


HE Needham Piano-Organ Company, of 
T Washington, N. J., and 292 Broadway, New York, 
steps before the piano trade to.day with its first illustration 
of the pianos now manufactured at the large factory of the 
company at Washington, N. J. The engraving in this num- 
ber of THe Musical Courter tells us what the company 
offers in the shape of style, and it tells it effectively, for 
there is no possibility to find any fault with a piano case 
such as the illustration shows. 

The capacity of the Needham Company’s factory, the re- 
sources in the shape of large capital, healthy brains pro- 
ducing good judgment and business tact, and the experi- 
ences of the company are all phenomena that stand in 
their favor from the very start in their piano department. 

They are introducing to the trade a direct appeal to the 
common sense of every dealer which, while itmay find some 
opposition and criticism, is so strong and original that we 
reproduce it in full. It reads: 

The Needham Piano. 


After protracted delays and long and expensive experiments we have 
at last completed and now offer to the public our new upright grand. We 
have been overwhelmed with inquiries for prices for the past six months, 
but have declined to quote any figures until we had so perfected the in- 
strument that we could send them out with perfect confidence. We have 
reached that point. 

The tone of our new No, 30 concert grand is a marvel of purity and 
power. The scale is perfect and not a break in the quality of tone can be 
detected from the top note to the bottom, but it is smooth and even 
throughout. 

The finish of this instrument is of course a secondary consideration, but 
we believe that a fine instrument is worthy of a fine case, and we have 
therefore finished these in the best style of the art. The fancy woods 
which we are using are described on another page, and for cabinet work, 
carving, fine polishing are unexcelled. These cases are second to none 
for beauty and durability. 

In the construction of these pianos we have taken the advice of some of 
our leading retail dealers who, as aclass, are the best informed as to the 
needs of the musical public. 

The majority have recommended us to make the large scale grand 
piano, and to finish it in the best possible manner with best quality ivory 
keys, &c,, and to put the price of the instrument comparatively very low. 
These suggestions we have adopted. 

One dealer has somewhat depressed us, however, by some advice for 
which we were unprepared. He says; ‘‘ No matter how good a piano the 
Needham Company may make, it is useless to attempt to establish it as a 
first-class instrument unless you publish the usual testimonials from the 
usual artists. Even if you have not time to secure them all, at least pur- 
chase two or three good ones to accompany your first announcement.” 

Now the truth is (and we own it with sincere regret) we have expended 


so much money in perfecting the quality of this instrument that we have 
already invested far more than we supposed would be necessary, and we 
do not feel able at present to invest a penny inthe purchase of what our 
friend designates as ‘* the usual testimonials.’ 

As we gradually accumulate wealth we may perhaps appreciate the ne- 
cessity of such doubtful investments, but for the present we are obliged to 
present the Needham piano oe. on its merits, We do so with perfect 


ence, Respectfu 
~ Oe Piano-OrGan Company, 
292 Broadway, New York. 








J. RAYNER, - - - 
MAHOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 





WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT} 


EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 
FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R, FULTON and MORGAN STS., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





q Va % J HIGH GRADE, 
WISSNER overs enice 





BVA EAVER ()RGANS. 


RICH, BRILLIANT TONE. EASIEST 
PLAYING ACTION IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 





We So.icir CORRESPONDENCE FROM RELIABLE 


AGENTS, 
Order a sample organ if you never handled 


IC them. 


Weaver r Organ and Piano Co., 


YoREe, PA. 





296 Fulton St., PIAN OS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


JOHN oe & BRO. 




















JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FORT LEE, 


- NEW JERSEY. 











Violin Makers and Repairers. 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &c. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 











LHINS & OO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - 
We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 
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1854—1802. 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Has received the Highest Possible Award at three great World’s 
Exhibitions, and has not competed elsewhere, as follows : 





Amsterdam, 1883. 
New Orleans, 1885. 
Jamaica, 1891. 





The Mason & Hamlin Organs 


Have received the Highest Honors at the following great World’s 
Expositions, and hundreds of smaller ones: 

















Liverpool, - 1886| New Orleans, 1885|Milan, - - — 1881| Philadelphia, 1876 
Edinburgh, - — 1886) Calcutta, - 1884|Paris, -— - 1878|Santiago, — - 1875 
London, . 1885 | Amsterdam, - 1883 Sweden. Norway,1878| Vienna, - 1873 

Paris, - - - 1867. 

SUPPLIED TO 

Adelina Patti, B. J. Lang, Oscar, King of Sweden, Dr. Wm. Mason, 
Queen Victoria, Dudley Buck, J. K. Paine, The Royal Navy, 
The ex-Empress Eugénie, Frederic Archer, Geo. W. Warren, St. James’ Hall, 
Theo. Thomas and Orchestra, Metropolitan Opera Co., |S. P. Warren, Liederkranz and Arion Societies, 
The late Franz Liszt, Her Majesty’s Opera Co., | Dr. Stainer, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
Saint-Saéns, The Children’s Orchestra—Presi- | W. W. Gilchrist, Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, 
Arthur Nikisch, dent, Princess Mary, Duchess | P. S. Gilmore, The late Sir Julius Benedict, 
Gounod, of Teck, X. Scharwenka, Philharmonic Societies, 
Geo. W. Chadwick, | Young Ladies’ Orchestra, New! Johann Strauss, Mendelssohn, Musurgia and 
The Sultan of Turkey, York, Wm. L. Tomlins, Apollo Glee Clubs, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Westminster Abbey, SS. “ Teutonic,” ‘‘ Etruria,” Metropolitan Society, 
Italo Campanini, Missionaries and Churches in} “Umbria.” ‘‘City of New) Anton Seidl and Orchestra, 
Geo. W. Morgan, all parts of the World, York” and “City of Paris,” &c., &e. 





New and Attractive Styles for the New Year. 





CATALOGUES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ 2 Piano Co. 


Boston. New, York. Chicago. 
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N Christmas Day Mr. J. H. Phelps, of this 
¢ city, received from Uncle Sam a patent for 17 years 
on @ piano action, which differs very materially from any 
other that has ever been invented since the time when 
Bartolommeo Christofori built the first crude piano in 1709. 
In Christofori's first pianos two pedals were used, one to 
soften the tone, the other to make it louder, by holding all 
the dampers away from the strings and allowing their tones 
the fingers had been lifted from the 





to continue after 
keys 

Since Christofori's time it is probable that every piano 
ever made has contained these same pedal movements, and 
in recent years a few factories have added a third pedal in 
order to sustain a single note or chord without sustaining 
other tones struck during its continuance. If you have a 
piano, observe that the right pedal holds all the dampers 
away from the strings ; in this position strike one or two of 
the treble keys rather forcibly and observe that the jar on 
the sounding board causes all the other strings to respond 
softly in a discordant undertone. 

Close the pedal and strike the same key again, holding 
the key down, and you will notice that the discordant un. 
dertone is gone and you have only the pure tone of the 
key struck, Now press down the pedal again and strike a 
couple of bass keys, raise the pedal for an instant and 
press it down again as quickly as you would in playing and 
you will find that the bass tones are net completely silenced, 
but continue te sound about half as strong as before. 

rhese two sources of discord detract considerably from 
the purity of tone of the finest pianos, It is also well 
known that the loud pedal must be closed momentarily 
whenever the chord changes, else a discordant jumble, 
and in some pieces of music this may occur almost every 
second, and many performers never léarn to pedal 
properly. 

By Mr. Phelps’ arrangement all these difficulties are 
overcome in a very simple manner, When the pedal is de- 
pressed the dampers do not leave the strings, but continue 
to press against them, Ifa key be now struck its damper 
will be held back from the strings by a rocking lever, and 
only the pure tone of that key will be heard, 

Each key not only locks upon its own damper when 
struck, but at the same instant unlocks and closes the 
dampers of the two adjacent keys on each side of itself, 
should any of them be open, and as those four adjacent 
keys are the ones most prominently discordant with itself, 


ithas been found in practice during the past year that any 





piece of music can be played entirely through with the 
pedal down continuously, without discord, and that the 
harmonizing tones of one chord or measure are bound aver 
into the next chord or measure, and the power and har- 
mony increased almost one-half, while the quality of tone is 
greatly improved. This invention will also be patented in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and Canada. 

The Waterloo Organ Company, of Waterloo, N. Y., will 
commence using it inthe Malcolm Love pianos at once, and 
Mr. Phelps already , has the first 5 pianossold. They will 
contain three pedals, the centre one being used to open the 
dampers in the old way in order to demonstrate the differ- 
ence on the same instrument. 

He will ship a piano containing his new action to that fac- 
tory next week, and will follow it about 10 days later in 
order to see that his ideas are correctly interpreted in the 
first instruments.—Sharon, Wis., ‘‘ Reporter.”’ 


That Style 17. 
HERE are many reasons why the Vose & 
Sons Piano Company, of Boston, should be congratu- 


lated, the chief being the total result of the year’s busi- 
ness, which was the largest done in the history of the 





VosE STYLE 17. 


house and by far the most profitable and far reaching in 
all its effects. 

From a technical view point the company also deserves 
congratulations for having succeeded in placing before the 
trade a new style of piano which has made a magnificent 





impression upon all who have examined its various phases, 
musically and mechanically. This piano is the Style 17. 

This new style piano is destined to becomg one of the 
features of the wholesale trade in 1892, and its merits have 
imbued the company with such confidence that the scheme 
for a large output for Style 17 is planned on the broadest 
basis. 

As it appears in the reduced illustration herewith, the piano 
shows refined and delicate outlines and graceful case work 
embellishments. It is essentially a modern American up- 
right, representing the very latest phases of that partic- 
ular style of instrument, now inthe very acme of its pop- 
ularity. Those whose eyes are endowed with the cunning 
to distinguish attractive details can at a glance see with 
what care the case was built up and how symmetrical all 
its proportions are. 

The tone is powerful and in the.upper register very brill- 
iant. The piano has a beautiful and sustained singing 
quality and is a musical instrument in the fullest sense of 


the word. In short, it is a go. 


The M. & H. and Y.M.C.A 
HE Y. M. C. A. have purchased of C. L. 
Gorham & Co, a fine Mason & Hamlin upright piano, 
in English oak case, to match the wood work of the parlor 
in which it has been placed. The piano is constructed with 
the patent Mason & Hamlin stringer and is the same as 
those the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory have just pur- 
chased for their use in teaching, of which no less a mu- 
sician than William H. Sherwood is the head.—Worcester 


“Spy.” 








Change of Ownership. 

S H. W. BELL, of Schnell & Bell, has pur- 

a chased of C. D. Gray the building on the east side of 
Long street, heretofore occupied as a music store by F. W. 
Ingraham. He hasalso purchased of Mr. Ingraham a half 
interest in the above business and it will hereafter be con- 
ducted under the style of Ingraham & Co. The new firm 
will at once add to and increase the variety of the stock 
heretofore handled by Mr. Ingraham.—Dubois, Pa., ‘*Cou- 


rier.” 





~—Tue Musica. Courter returns thanks to Mr. Chas. Reinwarth, the 
piano string coverer, for a handsome photograph, accompanied by his 
wishes for a happy new year and the following letter : 

Editors Musical Courter—Having reached the age when I am unable 
to call on any of my numerous friends and customers in person, I have 
adopted this novel idea of appearing before all of them on one and the 
same day throughout the Union, to extend to one and all the ‘* compli- 
ments of the season," Yours, very respectfully, 

Cuas, Reinwarrn. 





THE NEEDHAM PIANOS. 
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No. 30. 
Concert + 
+ Grand. 


7‘) Octaves; 3 Unisons. 


FULL IRON FRAME. 
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| 

| Patent Grand French Action, Double Ve- 
neered Cases, Beautifully Engraved 

| Panels, Richly Carved Trusses, 

| Ivory Keys, Continuous 
| 


German Silver Hinges. 





NEW IMPROVED SCALE. 





DIMENSIONS: 


5 ft. Zin. long; 4 ft. 9 in. high. 





CHAUNCEY IVES, - - PRESIDENT, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, - TREASURER, 





** * * 








MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO ORGAN CO. 








292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PIANOS, -« 
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Established 1834 
THE NAME THE 


ATHUSHEK & fo} 


is the 
ou to remember 
you Want a good 


FA(TORY. 
23d Street. NEW YORK 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Masic, both Foreign and Domestic, note ee, of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Meany Specialties I represent: E. RiTTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coiiin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 


GUA CANA: 


nbame Wwe Waly! 
when 
Piano 


344 &340 Ea: 











Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A 





Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 
knows the Music Publishing House of 


Do You Find Ane. . 
CARL SIMON, “uis.Pe'stausce 


the best 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
me for the organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 

for the 


pote, i. ay Bap. Franz POnitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata 
ard (organ), ilipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret > 0 
Cabinet Organ? (violin), X. and Ph, Schar wenka, L. Schytte, Joseph logue eee meee "7 
4 Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. ditions for export. 

18 MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Markgrafenstr. 21. Known all over Europe, 








Scientific American 
Agency for 








z MARKS, WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


S.D. COODWIN 


cop Bia Are etc. 
ibook write to 

(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 

Manufacturer of 


For information and free Hand 
PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 


CO,, 41 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers, 


Oldest bureau for sec uring patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 

COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
A. M. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


the public by a notice given free of charge in the 
BOOSEY & CO. $ 


Scientific American 
Brass Instruments. 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
WITH 





world, Splendidly illustrated, So tate lligent 

pen should be without it. Wee pf 5.00 8 

; $1.50 six months, Address M INN Vey 
TBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York, 


STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara St.,| CLYDE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. OHIO, 








Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLCD. 
W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application. 





FACTORIES, CLYDE, OR I0. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 





WASLE & CO. s+ 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


uzw'vore. _ AQTIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘* Harp Stops,’’ “ Soft Stops," 
“Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,” ‘* Piano Dampers " and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano, 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm, Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B, Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F, Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J), Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W, S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C, Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO.,, 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF' 


UPRIGHT § GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. 











(Formerly Albany, N, Y.) 








** Whatever is worth doing at 


all, is worth doing well.” 
CHESTERFIELD. 


On this 
wise principle 


503 W. 2ist St., 
is made the New York, 


admirable 


CORNETT 
PIANO. 

















ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 











——MADE BY——— Our Catalogue, giving terms of tition and con 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., rea adipaetiadie Ietemmuiens eae be-seu sine. ae 
Mandfacturers of strictly first-class ase some z= 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, aie 
CINCINNATI, O. 
TABER 
E.D. SEABURY, 
COVERER OF 
’ 


Manufactured by the 


Piao Hamers, 


362 SECOND AVE. NEW YORK. Taber Organ Co, 


N. B.—Moldings, including boring and | 
wiring, furnished if desired. 


WORCESTEX, MASS. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ | 
in the market, 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
>. 





and examine these organs, 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St., New York. 
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JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright * T_LATwWIOss. 


4 careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
t” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


PAOTORY : 91 and 03 B. Indians Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
Oo RITE OAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Crand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Nos, 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK S8T7., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















¢ scale, made only for the best retail trade. In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the 
8 Sent on trial to responsible parties, Recommendations from 
n application, 


whole world, Pianc 
the best musical authorities o 
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“MATCHLESS IN TONE AND DURABILITY.” 


NFO WW 














"THE 


Lyon & Heaty Oraan. 


i'm CATALOGUE OF NEW STYLES NOW READY. 


FACTORY: 
Randolph St, & Ogden Ave 
WAREROOMS. 


State & Monroe Sts. 


CHICAGO: 
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S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools > Scarfs. 


| LSow sHL “Qa 








SMITH & aT nN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 1g: Superior Street, 
SCELICASO. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


Office and Sale 
21, 23 & 25 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 


Factory : 243-251 N.. Wells St, 


| CHICAGO. 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 





Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 





THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO., 


WHoLesaLe AGENTS FOR THE iy 
Mathushek and Newby & Evans Pianos,| @ 
Clough & Warren Organs. 

Music Pusiisusrs AND MusicaL Mercnanpise, 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





me. N. Clinton St., Chicago, Il 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW + YORK. + 











LUDWIG & CO. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* mses | 








702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
SCORNISH c&h& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 








GNMANUFACTURER . OF Gi 


ee 


7 


ne 0 noe ‘Za 
all Z 





= ee GRAND, SQUARE: S.UER 
— ? PIANO FORTE ACTION. 





NG 131 to 117 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. - 


> ee 


=a 


ts 





,——- uid > Camibrdgepart YMass> 
7 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT:THE ‘HIGHEST. 





POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
M. SCHLEISSNER, 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 
Covers. 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0.,; 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covera and In- 
402 Broadway, New York. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


strument Bags a specialty. 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, .. D. BOEDICKER SONS, 


East 42d Street. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 


Te COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 














Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


ACOMANDEIN ommree i PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


application to 
. WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Bole, Agents for the United} 26 Warren St., New York. 











WESWHITE 






LAN 
ORs STA 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX &WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 











NEw YORE. 








MAnUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





ty 
i7i Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, 





Ez 
Breckiye. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


290 & 292 Fulton St.,| 4210 State Street. 


Addrest all Hew York 


Brapevey Music Hatt, 
BROOELYN, N. Y. ' 





WITH THR 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalegues and Price te tha Trades Furnished om 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKS- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


He R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 


Row and Live Mute. 


Importer and Des 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAN AND 
ENGLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


Hand 














A Large 
ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS 


Assortment Always on 
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E Bad Piano Polish. 


sTi 





IN TEARS AS THEY MATIZE A KEW 


SCHEME. 


SOCIE WOMEN 


J 


faced a score of angry men and women in Jefferson Market Court yester- 


AMES W. BOLTON and Arnold Carfanno, a brace of 


arpers of the first water, with a pew and fetching thing in trickery, 


M Norma Thorpe, of No, 60 West Forty-sixth street ; Mrs. J. T, Do- 
re Mrs. Marion Pritchard, Mrs, Robert R. Pryor, of Nos. 62, 66 and 
Mrs. Vivian Dawes, Mrs, Mary P. Nelson, Mrs 

Nos, 127,116 and 119 West Forty-fifth street ; 
Henry M. Perripont, Alexander T. Harmer and 
®, 27, Band 34 West Forty-fourth street, were the 


f the same treet ; 


urvey B. Woodward, of 
Houdinot 
Penny, of Nos 
| 

ar | 
one with another, Carfanno and Bolton | 


| 
| 


Their « ence was identical, 


e each of the houses, and no one knows how many more, to sell 


j ! They were glib, and before making a sale invariably asked 


prove the excellence of the polish, They applied the nostrum 


th ponge to the polished face of the instrument | 


Under the gentle friction of the sponge the part | 


ilike magic 
€ kon a glossy sheen that one's face could be seen in as plainly 





it werea French plate mirror. No housewife could withstand 
sharpers sold the stuff for $5 a bottle 
hin a day or two thereafter the surface of the wood to which the 


ok a dead brown hue that neither 


Olish nor friction | 
i 
| 


was applied t 


1 mend 


Pi called in to diagnose thecase. They found that the 


ano experts were 


had destroyed the veneers and that §100 would not suffice to cover 
repairing | 
The men were arrested while working fashionable houses on Madison 
enue 
ne of the women cried with vexation when they told their experi- | 
tice Hogan. Lawyer Steiner appeared for the prisoners 
The eld that the women had not put on the polish according to direc 
f tions 
Age { two piano companies testified that the game had been worked | 
any women in Boston, Justice Hogan committed them in default of | 
$4,000 t each for trial ‘Journal,”’ January 1, 1892 


A Bill and a Dollar. 


MOKLYN’S Hill society was represented in dea) 


| 





B* 


Hachus 


Kenna's court ) Gates avenue yesterday morning. Mr, Henry 


a handsome young man, of No, 85 Clinton avenue, who has 
{a department to the Bradbury music store, was charged with 


harge 
n the third degree 

Henry's mother,,Mrs. Minnie Bachus, and his Miss Louise 
were the two richest dressed femalesin the courtroom, They 
Alice O'Brien, of No. 455 Myrtle avenue, 


ssault 

sister, 

I hus, 

s sdainful looks upon Mrs 
vas the complainant 

of the case 


Mr She succeeded in having young 


Mr. Bachus found 


© Brien got the best 
guilty. He escaped with a fine of $1 and then his 
sister did not look so haughty 

out of the non-payment of a bill for a duchesse lace 
O'Brien, who is a fashionable dressmaker, for Miss 


mother anc 
The trouble grew 
re made by Mrs 


Hac This dress was worn when the young woman from Clinton avenue 





| would have got her money 


made her début in select socicty a month ago. She made a charming débu- 
tante in the garment. 
Colonel Alexander Bacon, of the Webster Piano Company, was Mrs. 
O'Brien's counsel. He told his client to relate what happened when she 
tried to collect her bill, and this Mrs. O' Brien did in a manner that showed 
she was a woman who understood her rights and was not to be imposed 
upon. The substance of her story was this: 
She was engaged to make the duchesse lace dress for Miss Bachus, who 
is in her teens. The family were perfectly satisfied with the garment, and 
said that her success at the reception was largely due to its beauty, Under 
| various pretenses payment of the bill for the costume was deferred by Mrs. 
Bachus On one occasion Mrs, O'Brien went to a Fulton street store and 
met Miss Bachus, to whom she talked in an excited way about her money. 
On that occasion Miss Bachus threatened to have the dressmaker 
ejected from the store. On December 18 the latter went to the Clinton 
avenue house and demanded her money. Mrs. Bachus called her son. He, 
it was alleged, forcibly ejected Mrs, O'Brien, and while doing so struck 
her violently on the chest, 
Mrs. O' Brien admitted that she called young Mr. Bachus the meanest 
red haired fellow she had ever come across, In return, she said, he told 
her that if she came to the house again he would kick her into the 


gutter. 

All this violence was denied by Mr. Bachus, who said that Mrs, O'Brien 
had been very annoying to his folks. A policeman had to be called on one 
occasion to put her out of the Bachus home, The debt was not 
denied 

**l am really the cause of the trouble,’’ said Miss Bachus, *‘ because the 
dress was made for me and mamma is not responsible for my debts, If 
Mrs, O'Brien had gone about Collecting her bill in a ladylike way she 
My brother never laid hands upon her. He 
just took hold of her and put her out of the door."’ 
Miss Bachus illustrated what she meant by grabbing Lawyer Patterson 
She stepped down from 
the witness chair to do so, and her action aroused a general laugh. Jus- 
tice Kenna promptly said that her brother was guilty and must pay the 
$1 fine 

Mr. Bachus planked down a silver dollar and walked out 
December 29, 1891 


by the coat collar and giving him a lively shake. 


** Journal,” 


Durand Organ and Piano Company. 
0 N December 18 last the Durand Organ and 

Piano Company opened their new warerooms at Port- 
land, Ore., with a concert and general reception. The 
‘‘Oregonian ’’ says of the building : 

The building is four stories high, 30 feet wide and 120 deep, and is 
occupied entirely by this company. The first or ground floor is where the 
sheet music is kept, also small musical instruments and a few pianos and 
The business office of the company is also located on this floor. 
The next floor is used ordinarily as a piano salesroom, but at the rear end 
a stage has been fitted up, and it is intended to use this hall on special 
occasions for concerts and similar entertainments. It has a seating 


capacity of 250, and after a concert the seats can be removed and the room 
used as a salesroom, 


organs 


The Durand Organ and Piano Company sell the Chicker- 
ing, Krakauer, Kingsbury and Gilbert piano, but their 
leader is the Mehlin. The ‘*Oregonian,’’ continuing, says: 


The leading piano handled by the company, t.owever, is the Mehlin. It 


can safely be said that this instrument possesses more new, novel and 
meritorious features than any other piano on the market. 

Briefly enumerated, these features are : 

First. The patent grand plate and grand seale. These aré applied to 
all their upright pianos, and by their use the tone is wondeffully enhanced 
and it partakes of all the beautiful qualities of the grand piano, making it 
eminently adapted for concert purposes. 

Second, The patent grand fall board, covering the keys of the instru- 
ment. 

Third, The patent cylinder top and tone reflector. This performs the 
same duty in the Mehlin upright pianos as the large lid does in the square 
or grand, and has decidedly more effect than any similar contrivance. 

Fourth. The patent muffler attachment, which in operation diminishes 
the tone toa mere pianissimo, which enables a player to practice without 
being heard in an adjoining room, while at the same time every tone is 
perfectly audible to himself, 

There are also the patent end wood string bridge, the patent finger 
guard, the Bessemer steel action frame, and the patent touch regulator 
all used exclusively on the Mehlin, and which add materially in giving 
this instrument the reputation it enjoys among all impartial judges as 
pre-eminently the finest piano manufactured. It is unequaled by any 
other for quality and volume of tone, extraordinary singing quality, deli- 
cacy of touch, excellence of design and remarkable durability and capacity 
for standing in tune. The Meblin piano was used at last evening's con- 
cert, and the audience was delighted with it in every respect, and showed 
their appreciation of its merit most heartily. < 


Auction Sale. 
OTICE is hereby given that the undersigned 
will sell for cash, at public auction, at the warerooms 
lately occupied by Conover Brothers Company, No. 400 West 
Fourteenth street, New York city, on the goth day of 
January, 1892, at 11 o’clock A. M., all the assets of the 
estate of said Conover Brothers Company, except book 
accounts and choses in action. Said agsets include pianos 
in various stages of manufacture, materials used in the 
manufacture of pianos, various letters patent, patterns, 
scales, office and store furniture and fixtures, trade marks 
and the good will of the business of said company. 
Grorce W. CorreriLL, Receiver. 
Dated December 28, 1891. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. Waterloo, N.Y. 


6 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











nt " 
APN 





HAZEL TON 


ROTHERS f 


PIANOS. 





re 
Mtl i 


~ Advent 


trictly First Class in 
Hivery 


Respect. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: RARE WOODS and SPECIAL DESIGNS 
University Place, 10th and 11th Sts.,. OF CASES A SPECIALTY. 


NEV Yorn kz. 
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| FINEST TONE, 
ESSELL,INICKEL & GROSS Lee 
iol MATERIAL, 
—_ UFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE (Established in 1849. 5G OOO MADE 
w=vrscnt PLANO ACTIONS. "AND IN USE. 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD! Every Instrument Fully 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; Warranted. 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
NEW YoRE. 
CW, SEAVERNS, SON & (0, Bt PiANOs 
o We ' Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Ache pan Wy or J Terms Reasonable. FREE. 
. ° EMERSON PIANO CO. 
square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, tots 0 thn Adora ane ae tee Mass. 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. BpRLIN. 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Bt, > | AUB & CO., omnacasr, 
j j . 59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
LF, HEPBURN & CO. Senepekamameccnke| OCU iar hon, we mceter te 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED Hammer Frets. |PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 














HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. ~:="2:2--= 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


GRAND, oe and — 


Indo: ot ce ee Ae, Os oo 


} enw den Masters 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 








KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


Thes pr raggin —ye der e bee 2, botees a osebhe ioe 





nena "itty years and hee thes 


hate attai 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establistes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Every Piano Futty Warrantep ror Five 





YEARS 


WM. KNABE & CO. FACTORY: 
148 Fitth Ave. near 20th St., B. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANOS 

2 Se 
Various Grades and Styles. 
Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. KX. SMITH, 





wey TORE. 





Send for 





Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 











i WC RORLFING& SINS 


I Foreign Music, 


cLUDI 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 
Write for Terms and Oatalegues te 


WM, ROHLFING & CO,, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 











MASS. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. pane. ENGELHA <7 at 


Pormerly Foreman of Steinway & Son on Devartment 
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ne UO IMO IV ARTIN GUITARS Hm i 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -@3 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


Mr. 
Mr, 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. 





WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe, They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, i. Y. 


SMITH AIGAN 


ORGAN onehuse Co, 


BOSTON. MASS. 











BEIGE GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


or THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


Oo. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 888 Second Avenne, 
Bot ween sed and e34 Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 











08, 404, 406 & 408 Mast 90th &t., New York, 


RANIC 
Kipace 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





And are admitted to be the ) ao st Celebrated In- 

strumen ate ofthe A nteed for Five Years. 

a strated Cata oth furs hed on application, 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable 





Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Strect. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 EB. 23d St., New York, 








'NEXCELLED 
and Singiog Quality of Tone, 


Power 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


atalogu 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
yeneral Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, oO. 


q P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 








The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-frst St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §2~ Send for Catalogue. 








N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 


The enly Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Oomplete. 


Telegraph ané R.R. Station; 


ResesExX. CONN. RE 


ne 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








PRASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO,, 














MANUFAOTURER OF 


M UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YoRsz. 





ROBT MWEBB: 


(352 fy) gly ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OUN F’ con CHA Q | 
PER FovER® 
FELT % el Oacaie Here. 




















RYTON, COMN. 


W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas, 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut #Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City, 








NORRIS & FLETCHER, 
FINE 


Tone PIANO S conan 


DURABILITY. 
PLEASING TO DEALER AND PURCHASER. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Factory and Warerooms, 2251 to 2261 Washington St, BOSTOH. 


LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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eid war. 7 son “or WL Si 
pO aRTisTs say: 
Shae waauan—~ Hverywere acknowledged to Hm 
By Pcie “-¢allgnt;” 
to ‘it igre oa pinion tation 


‘pee "The very best Piano made,” 











; or these mm¢onrparable instrume ents, 
u > improverients not found in Pianos of any - 
“adapted as leaders,and. 961d exclusively as First 


: : AHLSTRO M, 
a+ MANUFACTURER, 
1-116 East 24 St., Jamestown. W. 'Y¥. 


| GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


1 out gas Pas 
pvembar Bac’ eae aod guc Uprights have oor Petcat ‘apt atte Se 
Se yo a one siace, pepeaene Ma vos xr? and March, 1493, whieh hes 
to by ud _ 




























THE best PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


+ GRORGE STECK & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


















OFFICER AND WAREROOMS;: 











{AWE S—" Ruok far above ait possible cow- 


in Pa ie vetiien,” 
re a boas aqua tre mate sta 
? qalley9¢ tauniwhich they poses.” 
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Steck Hall, 11 East i4th Street, 


NEW. YORK, 


seas fiek Sa Oey, 


















id Tago. & Son, 
E ORGAN BUILDERS, 
“8 eb Bye B40, Hew Te. 
i OF Sr Oem LARGEST 
















FANCY "WOODS, 
hs 1696 and 487 Bast rita i 





Pies) 
MM 6 


STOLTZ & baven, F 


~ ~ MAWOP AOTURERS or 





Upright and Square... 


pr raz2os. 


en er ep ena Va ee Ss 5) 






















at _Biver Medal Pate xposion, wf Gold Meaal, Anewerp Rxpontioa 005 Te rr Modu Landon, 


 G. OHEV REL 











manera a Fe Toi oN 





; mu RUE DE LA: CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE, 
_ LAWRENOE &@ SON PIANO: CO, | 


_MANUPACTURERS OF 


GRAND é UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Established in 1879.) 


Fay Ne 0 ESE, se 

















? OR 7 avmbt DESCRIPTION, 


SLAC COUR & SOR, 





: Ne GRADE“) 


HGUITARS “0 MANDOLINS. 


| Plano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ L. 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss. Musical af r 
Boxes, Flags; and Banners, Rubber sneer 


Factories, SrEinway, ‘Lona Istanp. Crry, 





















g ‘Rluotrated Catalogue ont Price Lit on Applicaton = 
JEWE EIT & CO.; Manufacturers, “= 
=a games MASS. se 


(Our PATENT. DETACHABLE UPRIGHTS can be taken apart and put 


ped and Upright Piano Mannfacturers. ae 
together In from. THREE! TO: FIVE MINUTES, Specially adapted for emall 
houses-and fiate. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famous in the Wade. Send for description and cataloaue. 


167 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 














: MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


“Sole “Tgents for the Symphonion for the’ WU. 8: 









and Fleece 

Covers, 
Wareroom | 
- -Btools; » 


T)F. KRAEMER & CO. 
‘107 E: 14th with al NEW YORK, 


Adjoiging Steinway Hall, 












| ui “WILLER’ ORGAN 


Best and Most Salable 
okge of the Day. 






Mi ys 







aarxts WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP. Geen 
© SRAENTED. CATALOGUE, ee, PRE. 













Street dormery ccupied by Dannis& Co NEV 
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